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SELF-STUDY OF THE STATE COLLEGE AREA 
SCHOOL DISTRICT GUIDAl^CE PROGRAM 

FOREWORD 



The Division of Guidance Services of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Educati-on encourages the guidance staff of local school di-Stricts 
to conduct a self-study of the guidance program. With the division's 
cooperation and the assistance of Dr, Stanley Baker of the Pennsylvania 
State University Counselor Education staff, such self-study was con- ^ 
ducted during the school term 1972—1973, and the following pages des- 
cribe 'the process and the results. / 

Where subjective evaluation occurs or opinion is expressed, it. 
should be remembered it Is that of 4:he counseling staff, or a specified 
division of the staff. 

The school term 1973—1974 wAl be devoted to redefining objectives 
in keeping with the study findings ^and establishing methods by which 
tFiose objeptives can be met most effectively. 
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EDUCATIONAL, EMPLOYMENT and SOCIO-CULXURAL 
PATTERNS of the STATE COLLEGE APilA SCHOOL DISTRICT 

I 

\ 

THE SCHOOL COMMUNITY 
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The State College Area School District, loca»:ed in Centre County, 
which was so named because of its geographic position in the Commonwealth, 
is composed of State College Borough, College, Ferguson, Half moon, Harris, 
and Patton Townships. This geographic area on the south central border 
of the County has within its boundries The Pennsylvania State University, 
from which the District obtained its name, and to which the community has 
si^ificant socioeconomic ties. ^ ' 

• The expansion of the University, with the economic development "it 
attracts, *has caused_dbmmon growth problems which led firs^ to \the con- 
solidation of the school districts and then to, cooperation in other area- 
wide activities. "Centre Region" has become a mutually accepted dejigna- 
tion for the six municipalities forming the Statue College Area School 
District. An eac^ple of this cooperation, as it relates to the school, 
is found in the fact that although tha six municipalities have self- 
governing bodies all join as a unit ii electing members to the Board of 
Education. A certain Centre Region manicipality residence is not a re- . 
quirement for membership on the Board, of Education of the State College 
Area School District. The same attitude toward Board composition ^permer 
ates throughout the school in that ttlere is no separation within the 
student body because of "Borough Residence" or "Township Residence". 

The population of the Centre Region was approximately 43,000 in 1972. 
This does not include the approximately ^12, 000 students residing on The 
Pennsylvania State University .ampus. Of the 43,000 persons, 8,100 are 
children of compulsory school age. Approximately 7,900 of these attend 
public school. 

"Education" is the largest basic industry of the Centre Region with 
electronics and electronics related manufacturing being the next largest 
followed by chemical related manufacturing and research, food processing 
and small machinery manufacture. ' Of these "basic industries", "Education" 
accounts fcr 78% of the work force. The work force, of Bauic Industry, 
aside from the 73% employed in Education, is composed of approximately 30% 
Professional employaes', * 30% Skilled-Technical employees, and 40XvLdbor- 
Clerical employees. The wcfrk force of Education cons4^sts of 72%*^thin 
the Professional, Managerial, Secretarial categories, while Labor- 
Maintenance consists of^8% of the employees* 

Of those employed by basic inBustry approximately 40^ reside outside 
the Centre Region and commute daily. 

No verifiable study has bean made to determine the numoer of "service" 
employees who commute to Centre Region, but of the approximalaly 8,600 
service employees it is estimated that approximately 50% commute. The 
high number of commuting service and industrial personnel is said to be 
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indicative of tlue economy (cotl of living) within the Centre Region com- 
pared with neighboring regionb. 

According to the Matrket Value of real estate report of 1971, the 
Snate College Area School District has 68.75% of this type of taxable 
wealth when the^ market value of it and the three neighboring districts 
are considered. But, because property is assessed at a value set a decade 
ago, and Commonwealth support declines as market value increases, the 
District has been receiving less and less Commonwealth aid and has had to 
continually raise taxes to offset the decline in Commonwealth revenue. 
This, to some measure, has already had effect upon some facels of the 
school program, ami, it would seem, that unless another method of finan- 
cial support is foutid, or, U real estate is to continue to be the major 
source of revenue unless an up-to-date assessment is made taxes will have 
increased acceleration .n rise, ^ or school programs must be cut further. 

The Centre Region has some transiency in its ^populatioa. A study of 
the school census data of the pai^t five years inc^icate^ that the townships 
have an average annual turnover in population 20%, while that of the 
Borough is 37% indicating an ongoing need to inform the public. The « . 
school must not take for granted that the public relations campaign of 
two years ago is still fresh in the minds of the people. It is not evefl 
known by a large group of the people. "Communication" is a constant 
problem. , ^ 

If the School District is to experiencef heavy growth iri the future, 
it will be because of a significant increase in the enrollment at the 
University, and this Is not known to bb contemplated at this time, or, a 
large industrial growth must take place, and this is not noy known to be 
anymore than conjecture. It is predicted by the Centre County Planning 
Cft)ramls3ion. and/ reported in the Febi^uaty 21, 1973 edition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Mirror /hat the population of the Centre Region will be 84,200 by 
the year 2000, steady, but, perhaps not dramatic growth over a period of 
twenty-seven years. 

Considering tl\e types of industry which have now been attracted to 
* the area and assuming that future industrial development^ will be of the 
same small, clean type, it would appear to indicate- promise of employment 
for students trained in skilled-technical axe^s^as well as secretarial 
and ]abor-maintenance areas. Therej^aHT be , of course, a market for 
professorial and professional jidircators, but turn-over trends appear to 
^ be decelerating, and sup^vly^accelerating at this time and should be care- 
fully observed along ^ith composition of the population growth in order 
to assess future opportunity. 

^ \ 
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COMMUNITY AGENCIES AFFECflNi; EDUCATION 



/ 

It ly not the policy >of the school to make direct refenral of sta^ 
dents to community agencies. Counselors, injj[orktn^n^ith students, find 
that assistance from certain community-ageifcles i:;an sjimetimes be helpful 
and the student and/or family -members arje-GTicouraged to obtain the assis- 
tance, .oelors will help students^raake these contacts when requested. 
Some community agencies, providing a servTce for childrer/'who are students 
of the school district, contact counselors 'for assistance. 

A Directory of Human Services in Centre County , prepared-by .he 
Altrusa Club in State College and distributed by the Centre County Council 
for Human Services was issued on June 1, 1972. The directory lists 1A9 
different services available in the County. The coynselors have made use 
of this directory by listing alphabetically from it the folhjwing services 
they consider to affett education, or are of potential use in counseling 
students and/or their families. 

A lettei"^ has been placed after each service to designate the level 
of use as a part of referral service. 

F « Frequent^ Use 
I =^ Infrequent Use 
P = Potential Use 

A FRIEND - P 

352 East College Avenue 

State College, PA 

Eligibility for Service; anyone who needs a friend. 



AMERICAN RED CROSS - P 
451 Railroad Avenue 
State College, PA 



Eligibility for service; anyone. 

\^ 

ASSOCIATED CHAPJTIES - P " ' \ 

451 Railroad "Avenue N 

State College, PA \ 

* ■* ' " 

Meets emergency needs of resid.ents such as food, 
fuel, clothing, etc. 



BL/ND, PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION FOR THE - P 
1912-14 Eighth Avenue 
Altoona, PA 



' warries on a prevention, for blindness program* 



BOARD OF ASSISTANCE, CENTRE COUNTY • I 
f enn , Belle Hotel Building w 
iSellefonte, PA, ' ^ ^ 

Provides money payments for basic needs- 



CENTRE FOR EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIATION (CEDAR) - F 
102 CEDAR Building , ^ , 
The Pennsylvania State' University 
•University Park, PA " ■ ^ 

Diagnostic,' treatment and management service for^cKJldren 
•and youth. Classes for children in need o*f diagnbstic 
work requiring sevetal weeko or months. 



CENTRE-CLEAPJIELD COUNTY SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLW). CHILDREN - I. 
Phone 342-3320 - . _ 

"Provides diagnostic^ treatment, operations when necessary,* 
and proper surgical treatment" for children -from, birth to 
eighteen years of >age« ' ' . ' 

'^CENTRE COUn"tY LITERARY COUNCIL - P 
.Phone "466-6068 ' 

Tutoring "of non-readers.^ ^ ^ 



CHILDBIRTH EDUCATION .ASSOCIATION - P 
Phone 238-9413 



Acquaints the public with instructional activities on child- 
birth education arid child care. 



CHip WELFAI.2 SERVICES - F ; 

Courthouse ' ^ ' 

"Bellefonte,, PA 

Phone 355-2555^ ' ^ 

Wt!>rk with dependent and neglected children and their families. 
Child protective service. ' 



COLLEGE AREA YOUTH PROJECT - F 
Phone 237r7396 ^ > 

Service provided through cooperation 6f local governmental 
agencies, the Stat« College Area Chris tian Mission and the 
YMCA. TWO youth wu.icers are available: to colinsel youth in 
school or out of school. ^ ^ 



COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RIGHTS ? 
Phone 466'-^6^ 
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Local volimteers who alert the connnunlty to conditions 
' regarding; forms of ' discrimination in need of correction, 

COMMUNITY^ ACTION AGENCY - P , ] . 

115 East High Street 
BelJLefonte, PA ' 
Phone 355-7501 

Referral service to help families understand and secure 
help from various social service agencies. . 

COMMUNm NURSING SERVICE - P 
451 RaSflirbad Avenue 
State polleg^, PA . , 
Phone /2 38-29 31 

Car.e\ to sick Infants and children, A "Loan Closet" of 
equipment for the sick is maintained by the office, 

•I. 

COUNSELING SERVICE, INC-.F 
'4A1 North Spring Street 
Belief onte, PA 
Phone 355-5541 

' ' i 

Problems in any area of personal adjustment or family 
functioning are evaluated and treated. 

DRUG DISTRIBUTION AND NARCOTIC CONTROL - I 
110 South Schocl Street . ^ 

Belief onte, PA 
Phone 355-5438 

Provides drug abuse investigation 



EASTER SEAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILOPN AND ADULTS, INC, 
.1300 'South Allen Street . / 
State College, PA / 
Phone 238-1304 / 



^Provides evaluation and therapy. 



EMPLOYMENT SECURITY BUREAU - F 
112 West l^oster Avenue 
State College, PA 
Phone 238-4951 



Free public employment agency, vocational counseling and 
aptitude testing. 



FLORENCE CRITTENTON HOME - .P 

673 Caxnpbell Street ' • > . - 

Willlamsport, PA - * * . . 

Phone 717-322-1113 . . 

Prenatel care and rehabilitation to unwed pregnant women. * 



HOMEMAKERS SERVICE, CENTRE COUNTY - I 
403 South Allen Street 
State College, PA - ' 

Phone 238-7481 

Referrals for emergency or temporary child care at the home. 



HUMAN SERVICES, COUNCIL FOR - P 
502 East Howard Street 
Belief onte, PA 
355-2224 

A clearing house for information on all health and welfare 
services in the County. 



' INTERMEDIATE UNIT KG. 10 - F 
Philipsburp,, PA 
Phone 342-0884 

Provides special education programs for children of the 
district and acts* as a coordinating agency for school > 
districts in the Centre, Clinton, Clearfield County areas. 



INTERNATIONAL HOSPITALITY COUNCIL - I / ' 

202 Willard Building 
University Park, PA 
Phone 865-6348 

Assistance to international students and their families in 
making cultural, onomlc, social, and language adjustments 
necessary to adapc to the "way-of-life" in this cpwrtry and 
community. • - 



JUVENILE COURT - F 
Courthouse 

Bellefopte, PA / 
Phone 355-2819 



Cooperation in rehabilitation of juveniles in trouble with 
the law. 



LUTHERAN SOCIjVL SERVICES, CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA - P 
Box 122 

State College, PA 
Phone 238-6991 

Casework. Short-term counseling aryi referral service. 

MENTAL HEALTH AND MENTAL RETARDATION', CENTRE COWOT OFFICE - P 
116 ^outh Allegheny Street 
Bellefonte, PA 
Phone 355-4750 

Emergency service. 



PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN, CENTRE 

COUNTY CHAPTER 
451 Railroad Avenue ^ 
State College, PA 
Phone 237-2175 

Assist in arranging for services to retarded children 



PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF HEALlli CENTER - P 
110 South School Street 

Bellefonte," PA ^ 
Phone 355-5438 

Various health services. * 



SALVATION ARMY - I 
Bellefonte, PA 
Phone 355-5431 

Assistance to needy persons. 



SKILLS OF CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, INC. - I . 
310 North Allegheny Street 
* Bfellefonce, PA 

Phone 355-5481 

' ^ I 

Referrals of special cases for a sheltered workshop \' 



UNITED CAMPUS MINISTRY - F 

202 Eisenhower Chapel . / 

University Park, PA / 
Phone 865-7627 

"The Buddy Program", assistance for elementary school age 
children. . 
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UPWARD BOUND -I 

The Pennsylvania State University, 
College of Human Development 
University Park, PA 
Phone '865-1334 

A pte-college preparitory program for young people from low 
income backgrpund and inadequate, secondary school preparation.' 

VOLUNTEER SERVICE CENTER - F 
The Pennsylvania State University 
118 Human Development 
University Park, PA 
Phone 865-1593 



Volunteers act as tutors for secondary school children. 



YQUTH CQRP - F 
Room 208 
Courthouse 
Belief onte^ PA 
Phone 355-2819 



Employment for boys and girls between ages 14 and 17 years. 



YOUTH 'SERVICE BUREAU, INC» - F 
2C(S East Beaver Avenue 
State College, PA 
Phone 237-5301 

Various "services to youth* 
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Understanding the School 

/ 




PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES OF THE 
STATE COLLEGE AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT 



*'Guiding Educational Principles for the 
State College Area- SchooH)i8trict 



The following statements of philosophy in the form of broadly Stated 
goals are serving as a set of guiding educational principles for the State 
College Ar^a School District. This statement has evolved over the past 
three years as the District has considered the long range development of 
the instructional progra^. They are designed to be used by all concerned 
to assist them in making ^consistent, rational, day-to-day decisions re- 
garding the educational program and in differentiating between change and 
progress. It is toward these ends the State College Area School District 
sees itself moving. * 

1. The basic goals of education deal with^the development of \ 
the cognitive, the affective, and the psychomotor domains of * 
learning. However, recognizing that the most persistent aspect 

of the world of the future is change— -continuing, sudden, and 
rapid— it is imperative that the schools attend themselves to 
the development of the inquiring, creative mind and the self- 
directing individual. 

2. Education in a democracy should be primarily an individual 
not a mass process. Basic understandings, skills,- and attitudes 
should be attained by^each person to the highest level possible 
for him. Each person in the school, student and staff member 
alike, is regarded in human terms and is entitled to his share 
of human dignity. 

3. An important goal of the school is to develop ^ach individ- 
ual's capacity to assume more and more responsibility for his 
own education. Intellectual development does not cease when an 
individual leaves school. The self-developing and self-renewing 
individual will be necessary in the world of tomorrow. 

4. Every area of man's knowledge has a significant contribu- 
tion to make to each student's intellectual growth. Therefore, ' 
students should continuously participate in learning activities 
ceritered in the humanities, the natural an^ social sciences, 
the practical and creative arts, and health and physical edu- 
cation. \ , 

, 1 

5. Knowledge is, by nature, unified rather than fragmented. 
It Is, therefore, important for the schools to' demonstrate in 
the curriculum the inte'rr •»tedness of knowledge. The concept- 
centered and problem-centered approach to knowledge is more 
desirable than a narrow, compartmentalized, factual approach. 



6. Tlie rate of progress in the school system should be 

determined by the readiness of the individual to move from 
one stage of learning to another. Decisions regarding the 
grouping of students should be made on many factors, includ- 
ing the student's interests, his activities, his present 
level of maturi.ty,, and his intellectual development as 
measured by perlormance criteria. 

7» The school system is committed to providing worthwhile 

educational experiences for all of the children of all of 
the people. It is recognized, then, that the success of the 
school is measured in terms of the consistent successful 
learning experience on the part of every student. A learn- 
' ing experience may be considered successful if it has con- 
tributed to the immediate intellectual development of the 
learner in such a way that he will seek further learning 
experiences. 

8. The State College Area School District school system is 
only one of the educational instituticms in the community. 
As such, it has the responsibility, to provide opportunities 
for students to participate in learning experiences which 

•may not be possible within the school day, but which will 
make a worthwhile contribution to the intellectual develop- 
ment of the individual and are available in the community at 
large. 

9. 'The facts of individual differences demand that the 
school make adaptatiohs in learning experiences in terms of 
the student's needs, interests, and abilities and in the 
utilization of instructional personnel according to the 
unique task or role they ar^ to perform. 

10. Chan^je in education which' leads to improved instruc- 

tion is a way of life in the State College Area School 
District. This process can be speeded up by the active 
participation and the adequate understanding of all people 
in the community. The professional staff assumes a 
strong, positive leadership function in this respect. 

Objectives 

; The objectives of th^ school district have been broadly defined as: 
l)^ Individualization of instruction, and 

2.^^ Professionalization of teaching. 

Tl\e concept of 'individualization of instruction includes the follow- 
ing: \ / 

1. The development of a curriculum which provides meaningful, 

significant learning experiences for all students regardless of 
the.ir ability. Under this curriculum design, no student is 
placed in an impossible learning situation. 



2. Curriculum content is selected according to levels of learn- 
ing which make it appropriate to each learner in terms of (a) 
level of difficulty, (b) pace, (c) relevance to reality in the 
eyes of the learner, and (d) interest, 

3. Provision of "quest" activities on the part of many stu- * 
dents. This implies a systematic provision for the fostering 
of critical thinking, self-directedness, and creativity. 

^* The school should provide for freqUent one-to-one and 

very small group instruction toward the end of assisting stu- 
dents in linking previous experiences and existing interests 
to worthwhile pursuits within the various fields of knowledge. «-f 

5. Maximiun communication between the student, his parent, 
his teachers, and staff specialists as his educational activ- 
ities are structured and evaluated. 

6. TWP*breakin^of the lock-step of pace and the lock-step 
of contetnt. 

The concept' of prof es^sionalization of teaching includes: 

1. Conservation of teacher time and energies by freeing 
teachers from non-professional tasks. 

2. The reinvestment of time saved by more efficient in- 
struction into (a) individualized and small group teaching 
and (b) professional improvement. 

3. The assumption bv the teachers themselves of much 
decision-making typically relegated to the schedule or to 
the administrators^ It is believed the teachers must achieve 
a high degree of self-directiveness themselves if they are 

to foster self-directiveness effectively in tfheir students. 

A. The assumption of responsibility on the part of the 

faculty in the in-service training of personnel new to the 
school and in the training of future teachers. Organized 
training of future teachers may begin as early a§ the 
sophomore year in high schopl. A school is a place where 
everybody learns. 

5. The elevation of teaching to a full-time o^ cupation» 

6» A relegation of professional duties which cannot be 

efficiently assumed by all teachers to an adequate staff of 
specialists. 

7. The assumption by administrators and supervisors of the 
role of Instructional leaders. 



/ 

/ 



Principles of Operation 

It Is believed that the Individualization of instruction and profes 
sionalization of teaching can best be achieved if the following opera- 
tional principles are ysed to guide decision making. 

1. The size of a group should be appropriate to its purposes. 
Education best takes place in a school which is organized so 
that a student can participate in carefully planned learn- 
ing experiences in four phases of instructipfi: (1) large group 
instruction, (2) small groups of 12 to 15, (3) laboratories or 
experience centers, and (4) individual and independent learn- 
ing situations. These four phases are all essential and inter- 
dependent, but the individual study phase is basic and central. 
In addition, it is believed the multi-media approach to teach- 
ing and the multi-*sensory approach to learning are effective 
ways of stimulating progress Coi?ard meeting the objectives of 
the school system. 

2. The co^osition of t-he group should be appropriate to its 
purpose. 

3. The time allotments assigned to any group must be appro- 
priate to its purpose. 



4. The physical and' psychological environment must be appro- 
priate to the activities of the group. 

5. The nature of the task assigned to a staff member or a 
student must be appropriate to his talents, his achievement 
level and his interests. 

6. The nature of the supervision provided for a 'group must 
be appropriate for the nature and purpose of the group. 

7. The subject matter content of the instructional program 
must be appropriate to the learner in terms of pace, level 
of difficulty, and relevance to reality. 



1. 



*Long Range Development Plan for the State College Area Schbol District, 
Revised March 7, 1972 



ORGANIZATIONAL and OPERATING 
'structure of the SCHOOL 
1972 - 1973 
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THE SCHOOL PROFILE 



State College Area Schools 
, State College PA 16801 



The State College Area School District encompaJises the pvblic school 
population of State College Boifough and College, Ferguson, Half Moon, 
Harris' and Patton Townships. 

Onejientor higli school serves .the 10th, 11th, and 12th grade students. 
Two jbnior high schools each serve the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. There 
are eleven elementary school buildings for students in grades K through 6. 

The program in elementary special education for the educable mentally 
retarded is operated jointly with the Pennsylvania State University, and 
the school building housing the program is located on the University cam- 
pus. There is a program for^ these students in thp junior and in the se-- • 
nior high schools but they are operated entirely by the district. Other 
special education programs are furnished to the district by Intermediate 
Unit #10, some of the classes being physically located in district build- 
ings but except for nursing service, all other services are furnished by 
the Intermediate Unit. 

The School population fluctuates throughout the year between 7900 
and 7950 of which approximately 4260 are enrolled in the elementary 
schools. The School District's residential population is 42,656 accord- 
ing to the 1972 Schobl-Community Census. The residential population is 
slowly rising in number while the school population has shown a slow de- 
cline over the past several years. ; 

, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROFILE 
Schools and Staffing Pattern 

The State College Area School District h^s eleven separate elemen- 
tary school buildings. Four of these schools* are paired together admin- 
istratively but they are programaticaliy independent. In all, there are 
eight elementary school princlpalships for eleven separate buildings. 
Because of the joint relationships, the overall program— administrative 
elementary school framework consists of nine elementary schools serving 
4216 children* There are 154.5 teachers teaching 167.75 units (includes 
kind':5rgarten units), or a pupil-teacher ratio of 24.64. There are 20 ' ^ 
instructional aides. About 70 of this staff are at the masters level 
academlQplly. In addition to the instructioAal aides, there are 12 
Title I aides, who work on a semi-tutorial basis with those "economically 
deprived" children who qualify for this more individualized help. Most 
elementary school buildings have a nurse fur two days per week. This is 
about the same degree of availability of reading consultants and speech 
personnel. Music, physical education, and art personnel are significantly 
more available. A full-time home and school visitor, school psychologist, 
and learning disabilities specialist are available district-wide on a 
referral basis. Other psychological and social work resources are "avail- 
able" at the Intermediate Unit level. 



\ 
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Academic Programs 

Four administratively separate elementary schools have been involved 
in a continuous progress program approach to education. Another sdiool 
is traditional in educational approach, but is moving toward I.G.E. (Indi- 
vidually Guided Instruction). Two others are also basically traditional 
but do have some cross groupings in math. Another school has team teach- 
ing with several variations in program parts. The ninth elementary school 
also has team teaching as a basic strategy, but its overall approach is 
an integrated, nongraded, cluster- type arrangement^ with several variations 
in program' parts* / 

Guidance Services 

There are four elementary school counselors serving the nine adminis- 
tratively separate elementary schools with a range of days spent at each 
extending from one half day to three arid a half days. There is also one 
counselor aide available one day per^week. There are eight, day-and-a— 
hal^, full year interns (elementary school counselors in training at the 
masters level) who are involved in eight separate buildings. The elemen- 
tary school counselors typically consult with principals, teachers and 
parents in addition to providing "supervised" field experiences for their 
interns. Two of the couns^elors make extensive use of Buddies (college-age 
adults who voluntarily have* an individualized, helping relationship with 
one child) . 

T?Se counselors also spend a considerable amount of coordihating- 
consulting time writing ^reports, participating in staff meetings and 
parent- teacher conferences, and observing in classrooms and working with 
teachers. They also counsel children individually, in small groups, and 
on a total classroom basis regarding personal-social adjustments, academic 
achievement, decision-making skill development, communication skill devel- 
opment, and vocational development. 



There are sixty-one faculty and staff Wmbers employed at the Park 
, Forest Junior High School; forty-one have eanied Master'^ degrees and one 
holds a Doctor's degree. There are sixteen teacher aides, one paraprpf^w- 
sional in guidance and three secretaries. 



There are three guidance counselors and a full-time secretary assigned 
to the Guidance and Counseling department of this school. The counselor- 
student ratio is 350. It is anticipated that the ratio will probably 
approach 325 over the next three years because of realignment of attendance 
areas of the two junior high schools. 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROFILE 



Faculty and Staff 

Park Forest Junior High School 
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Programs of Study 

Park Forest Junior High School 

The seventh and eighth grades have a program of studies common to 
all pupils. It is nevertheless true that within this common framework 

u approaches to learning, ^nd the work are adjusted 

by .each teacher to fit each class group and insofar as possible, the 
needs and capacities of each individual within the group. 



Required Meetings 

Subjects Per Week 

English 5 

World History 5 

Biological Science ^ 

or ISCS ^ 

Mathematics 5 

Physical Education 2 

Musi c 2 

Art ,2 
Industrial Arts or 

Home Economics 



Grade 7 



Elected 
Subjects 

' French 
German 
Spanish 
Band 

Orchestra 



Meetings 
Per Week 

3 
3 
3 
1 
1 



Grade 8 



Required 
Subjects 

English 

American History 
Physical Science 

or ISCS 
Mathematics 
General *Math 
Algebra (v^th 

recommendation) 

Art 

Industrial Arts or 

Home Economics 
Physical Education 
Health 
Music 



Meetings 
Per Week 

5 
5 



5 

5 
2 
3 
2 



Elected 
Sub^^ects 

French 
German 
Spanish 
Band 

Orchestra 



Meetings 
Per Week 

3 
3 
3 
1 
1 



Beginning in" the ninth grade a student must chbo^j.* his courses. In 
addition to the required program of ;<^tudies he must elect courses to fill 
his schedule* 



ERIC 



Grade 9 



Required 
Subjects 



Meetings 
Per Week 



English 5 
Pennsylvania History 

and Civics *• 
Mathematics 

Math 1 5 

Algebra ' 5 

Modified Algebra 5 

Plane Geometry 5 
Science ^ 

General Science 5 

Biology 1 5 

Earth and Space 5 

Physical Education 2 

Health 2 



Elected Meetings 

Subjects Per Week 

French 1 5 

German 1 5 

Spanish 1 5 

Latin 1 5 

Art 2 

Crafts 1 2 

Band 2 

Chorus 2 

Personal Typing 2 
*Consumer Education 5 
Industrial Arts 1 ,5 
**Vocational ; 
Agriculture 

Foods 1 5 

Clothing 1 2 

Orchestra 1 



* Students planning on taking Business Education in High School should 
take this course. 

** Students taking Vocational Agriculture must attend Westerly Parkway 
Junior High School. 



Faculty and Staff 

Westerly Parkway Junior High School 

The Westerly Parkway Junior High School has fifty-four staff and 
faculty members; five teacher aides, one paraprofesslorial in guidance, 
three full-time secretaries and one half-^tlme secretary. Of the faculty 
and staff of this junior high school, thirty-six hold Master's degrees, 
with two 'faculty members having Doctor's degrees. The'je two are on leave 
of absence during the year of this self-study, one serving as the 
President-elect of the National Education Association. 

r 

There are thre^ guidance counselors and a fuli-time secret£(ry assigned 
to the Guidance and Counseling department of this school. The counselor- 
student ratio is 300. It is anticipated that the ratio will probably 
approach 325 over the next three years because of realignment of attendance 
areas of the two junior high schools • 

Prograias of Study 

Westerly Parkway Junior High School 



The seventh and eighth grades have a prograia of studies conimon to 
all pupils. It is nevertheless true that within this common framework 
the materials used, the approaches to learning, and the work are adimacd 
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by each teacher to fit each class group and insofar as possible, the needs 
and capacities of each individual within the group. 

Grade 7 



Required 


Meetings 


Elected 


Meetings 


Sub i e^ t<5 


JTxiL rVcctv 


ouDjects 


Per Week 


English 


•J 


French 


3 


Social Studies 


5 


German 


3 


Science 


5 


Spanish 


3 


Mathenii^tics 


5 ' 


DHnu 


1 
1 


Physical Education 


2 


Orchestra 


1 


Music 


2 






Art 


2 


• 




Home Economics 


3 






Industrial Arts 


3 










Grade 8 


- 


Required 


Meetings 


Elected 


Meetings 


Subjects 


Per Week 


Subjects 


Per Week 


English 


5 


French (continued 


V 


Social Studies 


5 


from Grade 7) 


3 


Science 


5 


German (continued 




Mathematics 




from Grade 7) 


3 


General Math 


5 


Spanish (continued 




Algebra 1 


5 


from Grade 7) 


3 


Physical Education 


2 


Band 


1 


Health 


2 


Orchestra 


1 


Music 


2 






Art 


2 






Home Economics 


3 






Industrial Arts 


3 
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Beginning in the ninth grade a student must choose his courses. In 
addition to the required program of studies he must elect courses to fill 
his schedule. 



Grade 9 



ERLC 



Required 
Subjects 

English 1 
Social Studies 9 
Mathematics 

Mathematics 1 

Algebra 1 

Modified Algebra 

Modem Geometry 



^feetings 
Per Veek 

5 
5 



5 

5 
5 



Elected 
\ Subjects 

504 French 1 

505 German 1 

506 French 11 

507 German II 

508 Latin 1 

511 Spanish 1 

512 Spanish 11 



Meetings 
Per VTeek 

5 
5 
5 



\ 
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Required 
Subjects 

Science 
Biology 

Earth and Space 
Physical Education 1 
Health 



Meetings 
Per Week 



Elected 
Subjects 



Meetings 
Per Week 





605 Band ' 


2 


5 


606 Orchestra 




5 


(Strings Only) 


1 


2 


607 Choir 


2 


2 


622 Art 1-A 


5 




623 Art 1-B 


2 




624 Crafts 1 


2 




*704 Wood Shop 


5 




*705 Metal Shop 


5 




*706 Power Mechanics 


5 




708 Technical Wood 


.2 




709 Technical Metal 


2 




710 Technical Power 






Mechanics 


2 




712 Vocational 






Agriculture 


5 




*716 Clothing 






Construction 


3 




*717 Foods 


3 




*718 Clothing 


5 




*719 Foods 


5 




*800 Typing 


5 




*802 Consumer Education 


5 




801 Personal Typing 


2 



* Semester Courses (Choose Two) 



Markinf^ System 

The marking system Is common to both junior high schools. 



A - 93 to 100 

B - 86 to 92 

C - 78 to 85 

D - 70 to 77 

£ - Below 70 



ERIC 



STAK COU^ AREA 

The State College Area High School Is a comprehensive three year high 
school. It has a total of 1723 students. They are distributed in the 
following manner: Grade 10: 279 boys; 320 girls; Grade 11: 301 boys; 
™29i_ girls; Grade 12: _261_ boys; ^263_ girls. Students are oTTamllies 
of -local people vho work in small industry, service occupations or rural 



occupations or from families who are affiliated with the Pennsylvania 
oJ^Jnn"''^^^'^^^*'^" "^^^ presence of the institution, with its more than 
30,000 young people has a tremendous impact upon the school system. 
Students from minority groups constitute less than 1% of the student 
population. Appi»ximately 60% are transported by bus. 

Middle States Association accredited the State College Area High 
School in 1970. 



The Class of 1972 was not atypical. According to a survey made 
annually, they had the following post high school plans:. ' 



Total 



Students 




Boys 




Girls 


If 


T 


Post Graduation Goal 


// 




// 


% 


285 


- 57.0 


Colleges and Universities 


142 - 




143 


- 57.5 


6 


- 1.2 


State Colleges 


4 - 


1 6 


2 




10 


- 2.0 


Junior College - 














Associate Degree 














(Junior Colleges) 


3' - 


1.3 


3 


1.2 






(Associate Degree) 


2 - 


• o 


2 


.8 


13 


- 2.6 


Vocational - Trade Schools 


8 . - 




5 


- 2.0 


1 


.2 


Schools of Nursing 


0 - 


0 


1 


.4 


7 


- 1.4 


Business Schools 


2 - 


.8 


5 


- 2.1) 


11 


- 2.2 


Other Schools 












1 


(PSU Continuing Education) 6 - 


2.3 


3 


- 1.2 




{PSU Short Course) 


1 - 


.4 


0 


- 0 






(Practical Nursing) 


0 - 


0 


1 


.4 


0 


- 0 


Post Graduate 


0 - 


0 


0 


- 0 


18 


- 3.6 


Armed Forces 


16 - 


6.4 


2 


.8 


26 


- 5.2 


Store Employment 


8 - 


3.1 


18 


- 7.4 


23 


- 4.6 


Office Employment 


2 - 


.8 


21 


- 8.5 


9 


- 1.8 


Factory or Trades 


6 - 


2.3 


3 


- 1.2 


2 


.4 


Apprentice Training 


2 - 


.8 


0 


- 0 


3 


.6 


Agricultural Work 


3 - 


1.3 


0 


- 0 


77 ■ 


- 15.4 


Other Employment 


46 - 


18.3 


31 


- 12.5 


1 • 


.2 


Remaining at Home 


0 - 


0 


1 


.4 


8 ■ 


- 6.3 


All Others 


1 - 


.4 


7 


- 2.8 
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Those who planned to attend two and four year colleges had been 
^ accepted at the following institutions: ^ 



Colleges and Universities 

American Academy of Draiaatic Art* » . , 1 

Antioch College 2 

Bauder Fashion College 1 

Berkely College of Music ' 1 

Boston Conservatory, of Music * ,1 

Bryn Mawr College 1 

Dyke University i 1 

Eastern Nazarene College 1 

Eisenhower College. * . .1 

Enbry-Riddle Aero University . 1 

Franklin and Marshall College 1 

Graceland College i 

Grove City College , ..^.^-rr-. r 

Hollins College — " ^T' 1 

Haverford Colleg^^._j^...^.-rrr7TT77^TT 1 

^Ijodiana-UntTefsity of Pennsylvania 2 

Ivy School of Art...* 1 

Juniata College ' 2 

" MacMurray College. . 1 

Northwestern University 2 

Nyack Missionary College ..1 

Ohio State University 1 

Ohio Wesleyan University. . , 1 

Pennsylvania State University 237 

♦ Philadelphia Music Academy 1 

Reed College 1 

Rhode Island School of Design 1 

Sarah Lawrence College 1 

Sir George Williams University (Canada) ♦» 1 

St. Charles Seminary 1 

Susquehanna University...* 1 

Swarthmor-^ College 1 

United States Air Force Academy 1 

University of California at Los Angeles « 1 

University of Colorado • 1 

University of Chicago 1 

University of Delaware 1 

University of Illinois 1 

University of Massachusetts 1 

University ,of Michigan 1 

Univeftrsity of Pittsburgh , 

University of Richmond 1 

University of Tampa /; , . I 

Washington and Lee University 1 
Wilson College 1 

ERIC 
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State Colleg es 

Edinboro State College 2 

Mansfield State College ' ^ 

Millersville State College..^. ^ 

Junior Colleges 

Central Piedmont Junior College*... , , 2 

Chamberlayne Junior College ' 

Florida Keys Junior College ' , A 

Ivy School of Professional Art '^^^ ••••••••• 

Wesley Junior College. . .^^^^^^,_^.vv'/r.T^^^ 

-Fenni^lvan la State Unlversttiv - Associate De^^rees 

Agriculture Business ^ ^ ^ 

Air Pollution Technology ' ' ' * , 

. Computer Science , ^ ^ ^ 

Park and Recreation * * ' ' * ^ 

Nursing Schools 

Lankenau School of Nursing....* 



Vocational Trade Schools 

Centre County Vocational-Technical School 
Empire Beauty Academy 

Johnstown Rehabilitation School 

Meredith Mannor School 

St. Francis Hospital-X-Ray Technology 

Weaver Airline Personnel School 
Wllliamsport Community College , 



Business Schools 

DuBois Business School 

Pittsburgh ICM Business School 
South Hills Business School... 



■ As plght be expected, students tend to score high on academic indices, 
For the Class of 1972, the median IQ was 113 ; the median SAT score was 
Jill^^ The class had 10 finalists and 10 semifinallsts in the. National 
Merit Program. 

« 

The main building of the high school was constructed in 1954. An 
extensive addition was added in 1962. The sophomore class meets classes 
in English, World Cultures and Physical Education in a portion of the 
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Westerly Parkway Junior High School across the street. In the present 
building there are fifty-four rooms available for classes. This includes 
two gymnasiums, eleven special class rooms such as home economics rooms 
wood and metal shops, vocational agriculture shop, electronic shop, 
science laboratories, language laboratory, and typing rooms. Data proces- 
sing equipment is also available. 

Program of Study 

Requirements for graduation are in accord with State Requirements: 
Physical Education: .50 credit. Health: .50 credit. Social Studies: 3 
credits, English: 3 credits. Science: 1 credit. Mathematics: 1 credit, 
Electives: 5 credits. This is a total of 13 credits. A total of more 
than 140 courses are available to students. Students in grades ,11 and 12 
may meet their English requirements by electing from 45 separate nine week 
minicourses. Advanced courses are offered through Drafting III, AP English, 
AP Mathematics, AP American History,- Chemistry II, Biology II. Spanish III 
and IV, French III and IV, German III and IV, Music Theory II, Wood Shop 
IV, Metal Shop IV. , ■ " . 

ft 

Juniors and sophomores may elect Work Experience, a program which 
gives them work experience in industries in town on a cooperative basis. 
They receive credit toward graduation from this elective. In 1972-73 
ninety students were enrolled in this elective. Seniors may elect a 
modified school day program which allows them to schedule as few classes 
as they need to graduate; the remainder of the day they schedule other 
educational experiences developed jointly by themselves, their parents and 
school. During the current school year seventeen students are enrolled. 

Students also schedule courses in the Centre County Vocational- 
Technical School. These students schedule three courses in this high 
school and 2-1/2 hours of class in the Vocational-Technical School. A 
total of 24 offerings are available. Students are provided with bus 
transportation to the school, a ride of approximately twenty minutes. In 
the 1972-1973 school year, 130 students wett enrolled in courses. This 
high school is allotted 310 students. 

No specialized diplomas are granted by this school. The goal of the 
school is to encourage highly individualized programs of study and to make 
each student increasingly responsible for selecting his areas of study. 
Thus there is no "academic^' or "general" course requiring a specific 
number of certain courses. Obviously, most courses are ungraded. There 
is a three year course in Special Education and in conjunction with the 
Work Experience program. Tliese students receive the regular diploma upon 
graduation. 



Extra-Currlcular Prograa 

. The school has an extensive sports program. Varsity sports for boys 
include: football, soccer, basketball, wrestling, cross country, indoor 
track, outdoor track, tennis, baseball, gymnastics and golf. Varsity 
sports for girls include: basketball, field hockey, track, tennis, golf, 
gymnastics, softball. In addition to this program, the school also 
operates a well developed intra-mural sports program. Offerings in this 
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program var/, but within the last five years, the following activities 
have been offered: touch football, Softball (boys and girls), volleyball 
(girls and boys), ping-pong (boys and girls), basketball (girls and boys), 
soccer (girls), tennis (boys and girls), open pym (girls and boys), ice 
skating (boys and girls), bowling (boys and girls), skiing (girls and 
boys), canoeing and sailing (girls and boys). These activities are 
scheduled after school, evenirig, or on weekends. They are supervised by 
paid teachers. A late bus is jscheduled in the late afternoon to provide 
transportation to students participating in after school activities. 

Approximately' thirty clubs and other activities ate also available 
to students. These vary and fluctuate, depending on the expressed needs 
of students. Thespians, Automobile Club, East Coast Model United Nations 
Conference, Foreign Relations, Chess, Medical Careers, are examples. An 
orchestra, a marching and a concert band, and an elaborate annual musical 
production give opportunities to students to becoK,e involved in activities. 

Faculty and Staff 

f 

The faculty of the school is also diverse. There are 96 faculty and 
staff members employed at the high school; sixty-five have- earned the 
Master's degree, or better, while six members have an earned doctorate. 
There are five clerical and secretarial staff members, twelve teacher 
aides and a part-time paraprof essional in Guidance, 

There are five full-time counselors serving the need of the high 
school. One counselor is assigned full-time to the Career Resource Center 
and has the Vocational-Technical students assigned as counselees (127) • 
Other students of the tenth grade are assigned to counselors alphabet- 
ically, while students of the eleventh and twelfth grades have the option 
of choosing their counselor or being assigned alphabetically. The student- 
counselor ratio is 400. 



Marking System 

A a Superior 

B = Above Average 

C « Average 

D « Below Average 

E = Failure . 

I * Incomplete 

P « Pass 

F * Fail 
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THE STANDARDIZED TESTING PROGRAM 



Introduction 



In order to present a meaningful , evaluation of the State College 
Area Schools' standardized testing program from the guidance counselors' 
perspective, it was decided that the "Report of the Task Force for Eval- 
uation, March 1972" should be the focal point around which the committee 
would develop this chapter. Committee membership consisted of Mrs. 
Kissinger, Mr. Schroeder, Mr. Paris and Doctor Baker. 

The task force report has been included verbatim in this chapter* 
because- it provides a recent evaluation of standardized testing in 
the State College Area schools. However, the task force report has not 
been systematically reviewed by the present staff of guidance counselors. 
In addition, the two guidance staff members who participated in the task 
force are no "longer employed by the State College Area schools. 

The committee has perused the task force report and offered its 
suggested recommendations. These recommendations are interwoven into 
the narrative of this chapter. ' 



Report of 

The Ta«k Force 

for 
Evaluation 



Members: Edward Frye, Chairman 
Doris 3any 
Suzl Hess 
Robett Hughes 
Jane Jenks 
William Keough 
Norm Lampraan 
Lew Rodrlck 
Nancy Stelnbach 
Dick Warner 
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I. Racionale'for Standardized Testing 

The Task Force believes that there Is value In a standardized test- 
ing program. The most significant reason for giving any test within th* 
district Is to help the/fchlld who Is taklnf. the test. Specifically this 
calls for the district to use the results of its testing program to estab- 
lish the best learning environment possible for each of the examln'-»s. 
Quite obviously, this requires that the district tpend a great deal of 
time In the development of local norms and other Interpretation tools which 
will help the #taff make a better utilization of the results. 

The above does not\negate the use of » national norms, for despite our 
saying that >e do thingiXdlf ferently here, the chllHrdn in our district 
do not remain here, \rhey\mu8t compete with children from all over the 
country and we have an obligation to prepare them for this encounter. That 
Is one of the prime reasons for using what are termed standardized tests. 

Standardized testing is a systematic sampling of a person's perfor- 
mance at a given time, obtained under uniform conditions scored according 
to unifrom rules, and capable of evaluation by reference to normative in- 
formation. 

The following is a list of the most common reasons for various typrfs 
of standardized tests. They are by no means all-inclusive, but It Is a 
useful guide for the district if it keeps in mind the objectives stated 
above : 

To Iraprove the guidance of all students 

To Identify the gifted and especially talented students 

To Identify students In need of special educational assistance 

To Improve instruction and learning 

To evaluate Impartially the educatioiial program 

A. Achievement Tests * ^ 

The broader coverage given by standardized tests tn a more rigidly 
controlled procedure of administering and scoring, and especially In the 
av&llablllty of norms for evaluating different scores, make them especially 
useful tor the following instructional purposes: 

1. Evaluating the general educational development of pupils, the basic 
skills and those learning outcomes cotmnon to many courses of study. 

2. Evaluating pupil progress during the school year or over a period 
of years. 

3. Comparing the pupils general level of achievement with his scholastic 
aptitude or intelligence. 
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B. Scholastic Aptitude Test:f 



Tebts designed to measure an individual's potential for learning have 
long been called intelligence tests. This usage has been declining, how- 
ever, since so many people have come to associate the concept intelligence 
with inhe^rited capacity. In place of the term intelligence test have come 
such terms as mental ability test and scholastic aptitude test. When the 
tests are used for school purposes, tlie latter term is generally preferred. 

Since of the major aim^ of ^the school is to assist each pupil to 
achieve the maximum of which he is Cipable, it "is not surprisinlg that apti- 
tude tests should play a prominent role in the school testi-«g program. An 
estimate of the mental ability of pupils aids in individualizing instruc- 
tion, organizing classroom groups, indentifying underachievers, placing pupils 
in special classes, and in general planning for classroom instruction. Al- 
though the results of achievement tests are also useful for these purposes, 
tests of mental ability make a unique contribution in identifying the learning 
potential of pupils. 

C. Affective Inventories 

i 

The limitations of affective inventories are such that their use should 
be somewhat restricted in school situations. They are probably most useful 
as a general screening instrument for identifying pupils who should be studied 
more closely by the school counselor. From a counseling 3tandp9int, it may be 
most helpful to use the pupil's responses to individual items ao a basis for 
counseling rather than his total score. Although teac .ers may assist in the 
administration of affective inventories, the use of the results should be left 
to the psychologically-trained counselo^r or psychologist. 
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Selection of Tests , 

II. 

"Implicatoa for change ... will either be ignored or misused when 
the implications call for a radical reform uf the system.'' 
(Educational Evaluation, 1969) 

.The Task Force was made up of individuals who iPiad some "radical reforms" 
in mind concerning the District's testing program. Several member.s Lit 
the testa we" are using do not adequately evaluate our innovative programs. 
There was a feeling/ also, that not enough use was being , made of the tLt score^j 
we were receiving. y 

However, when we attempted to make recommendations as to specific t<|^sts 
for specific areas or programs we found that we lacked the professional ex- 
pertise to do this.. Therefore, one of the specific recommendations the Task 
Force make-J, as mentioned several timeb in this report, is that we employ a 
central testing expert who is better equipped than we to"*do this. 

A few specific areas to which this testing and evaluation specialist might 
address himself are: 

1. The need and search for tests in the affective domain. 

There has been much said about the affective domain and many 
teachers in our area feel that one of the major strengths in our 
innovative programs Is in this area. Yet, we do not have a use« 
ful tool, especially at elementary level, to measure our re- 
sults. There is much to do in the affective domain tor a testing 
and evaluation specialist, 

2. A need for tests to evaluate specific District objectives at the 
precise level at wuich they are taught. 

We have grown in this District to expect our scores to be both higher 
and lower in specific areata than the national norms because we reco«- 4, 
nize that the test is not congruent with our instructional program. 

Tests must be selected that are congruent. 

One ''light on the horizon'* may well be a project under developTCnt .31 the 
UCU Center for Evaluation Study. Vsxm project alJows a di^>trict tii 
identify the particular goals it deems important arid provides national- 
ly standardized test items for measuring the .achievement of tho.u> goals. 

The State College Area School District has become involved in this 
study. The Ta?ik Force strongly recommende* a loliow-thxouKh. 

3. A need for in-Kervlce training for i.4taft, especially new te.icher . , in 
developing tci'its that could hr nscd d t stt let-vide and tor s|xrcific 
classroom need'ii. 
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Attached is an evaluation by the IfCLA Contcr. for Ev-Tluation of s. vfr.jl t,.-.ts 
used by our DUtrlct. These tests, along with in...ny other.s. were rate.) in fc.r" 
mself-descrlptive tategoried listed acrost* the tup. The ratinK^ on th- ch-art 
wnnirt Indicate that perhaps more effective tyi.ts could be sel^-cted ^;uch lec- 
tions would be the task of the Evaluation Specialist. 
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III. Test Adramlstra.t ion 

( 

Having Isolated the purposes of standardized t«8t8, the Task Force ha*I 
to approach the timing of the tests to b^,4i»«t advantageous to such purposes. 
When the group reviewed the District ' s<estin\ schedule of mental abilities 
jchlevwnent. and aptitude tests, it realized that the schedule was not par- 
ticularly conducive to the above stated purposes. TTverefore the following 
schedule was developed feeling that it was more in keeping with District' 
needs. Unless otherwise indicated, all tests will be given in the fall. 

Grade and/or Age Level 



rests 



Scholastic Aptitude 2(7) 4(9) . 7(12) 10(15) 

Achievement 3(8)* 6(n) 9(14) 

Aptitude - Differential 8(13) 11(16) 

*Spring 

(Parentheses Indicate age of student) 



The rationale for this schedule weighs the effective use of test results 
against both the benefit to the students and the financial resources required 
to obtain them. The Task Force felt that the District, in the past, has prob- 
ably tested too much. Teachers and counselors only have so much time to de- 
vote to tests results, and the District's resources are limited. The abo%^G 
schedule indicates the feeling of the Task Force that not every typo of test 
has to be given every year. This schedule can meet the following objectives 
of the district; (I) Obtain profiles on the scope and growth of the individ- 
ual child. (2) Obtain data for comparisons for program analysis. (3) Obtain 
d.ira for comparisons of class and objectives for administrators and principals. 
(4) Obtain data for District comparisons for board members, administrators, 
and parents. 

A final reason for the reduction of testing is the growing financial 
burden of testing. While the initial purchase of the tests^^themselves is not 
exorbitant, the expense of scoring and data collection is getting to be prohib- 
itive. In the last two years the increase in the cost of scoring the California 
Mental Maturity Test has risen from fifteen cents per student to thirty five 
cents per student. , Eve)-y district must do sonte kind of cost analysis to decide 
whether the scores and figures are worth the public dollars spet\t on obtaining 

The schedule needs further explanation In a^ f ew areas. The committee 
felt that achievement tests should be used as road maps pointing out the di- 
rection of the child and indicating the progress toward educational goals. 
Theretore, the achievement test was placed at gradr three to give teachers 
and the District somt idea of development after the student had been in the 
schools some time. A test at this time holds more validity and reliability 
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th/jn one «iven ivi the tin. I ^>r .lm ofttl , n '.^Jio^O, rh<' iK-r.t {, i L-vrn^t't^t 
te:>t IS given at grade iX <lt'toruvn»/ v.'ii. thrr l\ivir hav^' tu'ca anv chantes^ 
either )n pusuivc ur ne.j;"itivc ^l\VK'<.t\ m^ in -^tu^lera pfot»le%. The te.'^ t ' - 
pl(iceTncot here serves two purpobes; First, it providr-s the teacher .^t that 
child 'I guide, and secondly, it pvov ide v s<^n»e recent dat/^ on which to bar,e < 
la. jiuaor hi,h pro^ratP. Sixth ].^rade is the latest opportunity t> ftirnish such 
data. TlRie oiudeuts' scores a-lso help later studentb^ .is they ivfle t tii*- 
arcngths atj\ weakne«sses ot the school pr* -^ram. The achievement test scores 
.hould be able to pinpoint the itpots: that need .ome re^^tructuring before anotb* 
ftroup coTD^s along. For the same reasunis an achicvrment te<it is Kiven again 
during thfe ninth grade year jiust before the Karne student passes into senior 
high school. 

The scholastic aptitude test given in grade two ^^,ives an indication of 
a child's potential for school at a time when that potential can be developed, 
arid when individual needs can be defined as clearly as possible. A test of 
the same type given in grade four nay provide a more valid and reliable under- 
standing of him in the formative elementary years. Grade seven, when the 

1/rd scholastic aptitude test is given, is a time when three years of Jtmior 
high school are ahead of the student, and when everyone in that particular 
building needs to know a great deal about him. 

In truth, it must be said that the differential aptitude tests are m- 
tentially spread through the years viiich contain no other tests. This repre- 
sients a conscious effort by the Task Force to place the tests at a time when 
they will not work a testing burden on the student. The Task Force felt 
that the most important thing with regard to differential aptitude testing 
was that it was done at all levels of a stuent^s education. Therefore, it is 
given in the fifth grade for elementary years, the eighth grade for the 
junior high years, and in the ekventh grade for the senior high student. 

Thij=i schedule represents a cutback from the schedule currently employed 
by the School District. It is impor.tant to note here that affective tests are 
not listed. Affective inventory tests should be investigated; some affective 
testing needs to be done. This is a major ri^copimendation of the T^isk Force. 
One of the committee's major concerns is that while this District indicates 
an interest and a commitment to the affective domain, little is done to tneasuro 
in this area. Such lack of evaluati»>u evidence seriously underor^ines our 
ability to determina student needs and feelings^ 

Finally, a vjrd of explanation needs to be given on the time <<f year when 
each test is given. All tests, with the one exception of the third grade 
achievement test, provide the opportunity of obtaining the results at a time 
when testing companies can produce sc ^r^^ data more efficiently. More import- 
antly, it allows the teachers to incorporate the results, where applicable, 
«nto their, pupil evaluation and curriculum planning. Indicated weaknesses 
will confirm or question any pupil placement or misplacement. 

The exception to this te-ting schedule Is the third grade or eight year 
old le-^el achievement test. Since this te':t requires a proficiency in reading 
skills, it was concluded that in the spring the pupil's read In.', le^d would 
be higher and thus provide more validity .ntd better reliability in the child'i^ 
test results. 



All the other tesMne. w<hiM be available tor individual students when a 
discrepancy is indicated spe<l.tl tosciinr. is requested. 



Test TAind It ion^: 
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What arc the Important testing conditions when administer uv> --it,:.i,.tarcli:;od 
.tests? There has been much discussion concerning what does and doos not alti^ct 
the reliability and validity of the standard! z*^d tests. The Task V h~.v t -un^i 
it no easy task to reach concensus in the artM ut testinjL'. conditions. Kosearch 
on the matter iy Inconclusive, The teachers on the Ta^k Force hcUcvcd very 
stroHKly that the standardization of the tests could he serious, ly impaired li 

the students taking that test were coached or given extra instructions. 

f 

The teachers also felt that anxiety and tension cause a great difference 
in the student's ability to pferform on a standardized test. The point was 
raised that a large number of non-readers in a classroom couldT make the stand- 
ardization worthless and not capable of offering valid results. In fact, the 
committee concluded that because of the anjciety and tension eminent m the non- 
reader, that such ^students should not take the standardized tiest^. Test companies 
seem to agree with this view. The non-readers should perhaps not take mass tests, 
but should be tested individually by counselors. The length of time devoted « 
to testing in any one period also was raised. Whether it should suit the atten- 
ti- a tpan of the examinee or whether it should suit the test is a question'of 
^important consequence. General consensus was that the younger the child the 
shorter any one period of testing should be. Any closer definition than that 
was impossible. 

The other memK^rs of tHe group were. not quite as concerned with testing 
conditions. as were the teachers on the committee, and they felt most of the 
variables in test conditions were reconciled in fractions of the scoring re-, 
liability. Regarding the testing sitaatioii, the following was determined: while 
the research indicates that it really makes little difference, the testing sit- 
uation should occur in a well-lighted room with suitable writing surfaces and 
witji minimum of noise and distraction. As much as possible, the actual situa- 
tion should be the same for all examinations. 

Regar^ling anxiety and tension, the Task Force decided that within racher 
wide limits the essential factor determining whether the test takers' attitud- 
inal peculiarities will cause significant deviations in performance seem^^ to 
be what the test situation means in terms of the test takers* own particular 
desires. Test administrators should concentrate on making the test situation 
as comfortable as possible. 

The committee theorized that if a tost is given and xt is to be called stand- 
ardized, then clftre should be taken to make it as standardized district-wide 
possible The exac't instructions provided by the test publishers should be fol- 
lowed to the letter by all test adminsttatoro < The test should not he given in 
one manner in one classroom and given in a different manner in another. In an 
effort to achieve standardization, the committee makes the following recommend- 
ations: f 

K One familiar per.jion or team do the testing throughout the disrrictl 

.i. Cuiformily, as to ■ imo ot day, length of testing time- and physical 
setting should be soiu;ht as much .7S possible, 

^, For larr>e group tesnn,'; silujtLons, tapes, .nic rophoncs , loud speakers, 
or other -vavs should be emnloved so .-^U students hear direcrions, etc. 
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4. With regard to the complex area of standardisation, the Task F'»rce be- 
lieves that na clonal standardization is not broken by relieving non-re-id^ r y 
from tciking Khe test. As will be indicated later, a major use of the 
standardized fc^st scores is not to compare SCASD with the rest of the nation 
on overall test\ scores. The results obtained locally are used to analyze 
local outcomes on an item-to-item basis, 

3. Almost all the research, indicates that coaching and practice do not really 
help most students score significantly better on standardized tests. The 
exception to this is those students who could be classified as coming 
from disadvantaged homes. Here, practice may be of some help. Teachers 
must be careful that any practice given does not result in a test score 
measuring the effectiveness of that practice rather than the thing the 
standardized test is really meant to measure. 

6. Students should be encouraged to guess even when there Is a j^uessing 
formula. Research indicated that guessing is done on a national level. 
It is therefore taken into account on standardized test scores. 

7. While major concern was expressed over faking and distortion of infor- 
mation, the committee decided that very little. cf this can be done on 

an aptitude or achievement test. Nonetheless, most interest personality 
test? can be faked. There is less chance of this if such tests are given * 
in a small group or on a one to one basis. 

8. If classroom teachers are gomg to administer the tests, it would behoove 
the school district to provide much more in-service training in administer- 
ing tests. This in-service would have to provide in-depth training in 

the use and interpretation oi the results of standardized tests. 

9. Finally, the Task Force offers a sux.ll gorup of interrelated items all 
of which are part of the testing situation. Any conclusions concerning 
capacity or potential for learning must be inferred from the results and 
such inferrences can only be valid when the following conditions. 

(or assumptions) have been met: 

a. All pupils have had an equal opportunity to learn the types of tasks 
presented in the test. 

b. All pupils have been motivated to do their best on the test. The 
pupils need to be told vhat purpose the test serves, etc. 

c. All pupils have the " enabling behaviors" (such as reading skill) 
necessary for maximum performance on the test. / 

d. None of the pupils is hampered by test panic, emotional problems, 

or other "disabling behaviors" which can prevent maximum performance 
on the test. 

These conditions are seldom fully mot, of course, but the extent to which 
rhvy are not determines how much we err m estimatinM learning pofrntlal from 
.scholastic aptitude test scores. 
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IVt Use of Test Results 

A. Use of Achievement Test Results 

The questions dealt with by the Task Forc^ were: 

1. Who uses the test results? \ 

2. Are test results utilized? , \ 

While the obvious answer to the first question^must include admin- 
istrators and teachers, the Task Force recommends that fi^tudents and parents 
be Included also. 

How can test results be utilized by each group ? 

1. Teachers 

Achievement test results supply specific information about the 
individual students with whom the classroom teach^ woi*ks. Test 
results help the classroom teacher: \ 

a. Plan Instruction at the level of each pupil in ^Ifie class. 

bt Provide an objective measure of the achievement level of 
each pupil to be used as a basis for planning individual- 
ized Instruction in each subject. 

c. Compare present and past achievement in order to determine 
and evaluate the rate of progress. 

d. To provide information to be used in forming instructional 
groups. 

e* Provide a basis for reporting pupils* long range achievement 
to parents. 

f. Evaluate each pupil's achievemenr in light of age, mental 
ability, and other factors. 

2. Administrators 

While administrators are interested in the same information ae 
teachers, they also need the results for a more general view of the achieve- 
ment of classes, grade or age levels, buildings, and the entire district. 
An overview of the test results at the levels provides: 

a. An indication of subject strengths and weaknesses at levels 
indicated above. 

b. A continuous record that reflects changes in curriculum, 
c* Data used in identifying grade or age level problems. 

d. Needs assessment with individual teachers on content and 
method. 

e. Data on the effectiveness of instructional materials and 
programs. 

3. Parisnts and Students 

The Task Force recommends that students especially at the second- 
ary level and their parents be apprised of the indicacions shown by their 
achievement scores. It is difficult to motivate a student to take a test, 
the results of which he never sees and which as far as the studf-nt can judge 
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do not affect him directly. 

The test results should be used for students and parents as a road 
map to help Indicate where the student Is and areas that need study* Also, 
they summarize how well the student has done £n his previaus learning experience. 

Parents have the right to know how well the school and their children 
are succeeding in the educational development of their children. Whether 
it is a teacher, guidance counselor, or administrator who shares this infor- 
mation results must be interpretJted fully and honestly in terms tHat can be underst 
by the student and parent. A conference where interaction can occur obviously 
is the roost effective way of accomplishing this. 

The Task Force feels that more use can be made of standardi2ed test 
scores. Perhaps we have available too many scores to utilize effectively. 
Perhaps teachers just don't realize the value of these scores and consider 
them unimportant. 

Whatever the reasons, they do not alter the fact that both local and 
national norms are valuable and important tools. Our district is one with a 
highly transient population; therefore our local programs must prepare child- 
ren to function on the achievement level of children anywhere in the country. 
For this reason national norms are meaningful. 

The uses that teachers and administrators make of standardized test f 
scores call for a comparison of grade, school, or program with ijts counter- \^ 
part local and national norms. 

If we accept the reliability and validity of tests and methods of ad- 
ministering them, then we must let the results dictate to a large degree the 
future course of the District's program. Test scores should be "read*' from 
different angles in an effort to obtain as much information from our tests 
as possible. Thus we are using tests in a suramative manner to evaluate success 
so far and in a formative manner to dictate our future thrust, be it con- 
tinuance or change. 

B. Use of Scholastic Aptitude 

The Task Force feel's that important use can be made of Scholastic Aptitude 
test results. Tests that are nationally standardized take into consideration 
all the variables can still give a fairly reliable scholasric aptitude score. 
Used with disc retion, this base line data can provide teachers and schools 
Important aid in mftetlttg the Individual needs of each student. 
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ivaluatlon : The Affective Domain 



When we looked for evaluation material in the affective domain we 
found it usually in relation to some national educational research project 
or a sponsored local research project (for which a report had r.o be written). 
Only rarely did we find an affective evaluation technique used because a group 
of local teachers wanted to know whether students were developing in a par- 
ticular way. It was evident that evaluation work "for affective objectives 
was marginal and .was done only when a very pressing question was raised by 
the faculty or when someone wished to do "educational" research. 

It is not antirely> fair to imply that evaluation of the attainment of 
affective objectives is completely absent from the regular activities of schools 
and teachers. Undoubtedly almost every teacher Is on the alert for evidence of 
desirable interests, attitudes, and character development. However, most of 
this is the noting of unusual characteristics or dramatic developments when 
they are almost forced on the teacher* r attention. What is missing is a sys- 
tematic effort to c6llect evidence of growth in affective objectives which" is 
in any way parallel to the very groat and systematic efforts to evaluate cog- 
nitive achievement, ^ 

Our relatively meager knowledge about the affective domain coxppllcates 
the currently recognized problems of obtaining evidence of achievement to- 
ward affective goal^ Perhaps the most serious problem encountered in at- 
tempts to measure affective achievment is the vagueness of the terminology 
used to describe behavior in the affective domain. Terms like interest and 
appreciation are difficult to translate into specific, observable behavior. 

Certain philosophical issues also contribute to the difficulties of 
measurement and evaluation in the affective domain. One is the issue of ed- 
ucation versus Indoctrination. In a democracy, especially a heterogeneous 
one such as ours, education Is supposed to serve the ends of free choice 
and an attempt to persuade or coerce the individual to accept one particular 
belief or set of values over others. Indoctrination dealing with the pro- 
motion of particular attitudes and beliefs is quite intimately associated with 
the affective domain. Because >f American society's negative view of in- 
doctrination, teachers are understandably hesitant about teaching and testing 
in the affective domain. In many cases, also, a person's beliefs are con- 
sidered to be his priva^te concern. The privacy of one's beliefs is of partic- 
ular significance when political or religious Issues are involved. 

Finally, measurement is difficult In the affective domain, because 
here we are concerned that a student will do a task or does hold an attitude. 
£n the cognitive dom.Tin, we are interested only in determining it a student 
can perform a task, can state a belief for himself. In the cognitive domain, 
1 teacher can present him with a task and determine whether or not he can 
perform it. In the affective domain, however, the matter is much more com- 
plicated. How can we di^termine whether or not a studentj holds a given at- 
titude? We can ask him a series of questions designed to reveal his attitude 
,ind this is the method often used. It Is quite easy, however, for the student 
io answer the questions to indicate the attitude desired by the teachct <v'hile 
he believes just the opposite. A more valid technique to determine a student's 
feelings or attitude toward something would be to make systematic observations 
of his behavior in reLsitioa to that thing. The difficulty with this technique 
i'^ the time Involved In the systematic observation of each student and the 
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fact that many fooUngs the teacher would like to determine Involve behaviors 
th^i cannot alw.^ys be observed during school hours. 

The necessary use of questio%naires to determine affective achievement 
brings us tace to tacc with the problem of honesty; that Is, "Are the student's 
responses accurate reflections of the way he actually feels and behaves, or is 
he only giving answers he thinks the teacher wants hira to give ? This pro- 
blem can be diminished in two ways. In some cases, the questions can be writ- 
ten so subtly that the student has difficulty determining the desired response 
and must, therefore, give an honest one. In all cases, however, it qan be made 
clear to the students that their responses will be used in no way in determin- 
injr; their course grade. Not using responses concerning student's values in 
determining grades may be philosophically desirable in many situations. 

Observational techniques are especially useful in evaluating performance 
skills and certain aspects of personal--social development. In addition, 
the results of observation supplement and complement paper-and-pencll testing 
by indicating how pupils typically behave in natural situations. 

The least structured of the observational techniques is the anecdotal 
record. This is simply a method of recording factual description of pupil ' 
behavior. io make anecdotal record keeping feasible, it is usually necessary 
to restrict observations at any give time to a few types of behavior or to a 
few pupils. Acnedotal records possess the advantages oi (1) providing a de- 
scription of behavior in natural settings, (2) obtaining evidence of exception- 
al behavior which is apt to be overlooked by other techniques, and (3) being 
usable .^^ith the very young and the retarded. Their limitations are (1) the 
I Lmc and effoit required to maintain an adequate record system, (2) the dif- 
ficulty of writing objective descriptions of behavior, and (3) the problem 
of obtaining an adequate samp'le of behavior. These limitations can be min- 
imised by following specific procedures for 'observing and recording the be- 
havioral incidents. Suggestiojjts for improving andedotal records Include: 
(I) determining in advance what to observe, (2) describing the setting in which 
the behavior occurred, making the record at. soon as possible, (4) limiting 
each anecdote to . single incideht, (5) separating factual, description from 
interpretation, (6) recording both positive and negative incidents, (7) col- 
lecting a number of anecdotes before drawing inferences, and (8) oL . ning' 
practice in ob.^ervlng and recording pupil behavior. 

Rating methods provide a systematic procedure for obtaining and re- 
cording the judgments of observers. Of the several types of rating scales 
av.-ii table; the descriptive graphic scale seenis to be the most satisfactory 
tor school usc% For some purposes, ranking methods also are useful. In y 
the ratln.ci: oi' procedures, products, and various aspects of perst^nal-socf al 
development, certain types of errors commonly occur. These Include, (I) p<-r- 
.^onal biah\ (2) hnlo affect, and (3) logical errors. Tne control of such 
errors is a major consideration in construction and using rating scales. 
Ettectlve ratings rosult when ve (I) select characteristics which 
aro educationally significant, (2) 1 imf t ratinp^s to directly obs.'rvabiL" ho- 
hr.'ior; (3) define clearlv the charac ter i st ic s and the points on thi scaU, 
('4) limiL the number of po>n^s on the scale, (5) permit raters umU rat- 
inv'S wherr they t^el unable to judy-.e, -md (h) combine ratings from several 
r.i»< rb, uherever posslMi', 

Checkl I St s. perform Somewhat the same furK'fions us ratln^'. 8C.>te"=i. They 
.trr usrd in t ^?al u.i t i nv'; nroi, < (.1 ur < ' s , pr<Kluclr, .inJ aspects of pe r son.; 1 - soc 1 1 



devflopmenf where an evaluation of the charactoriaclcs Is liraiced to a simplf 
"present-absent" judgment. 

Involving pupils In the construction and use of rating devices has spec- 
ial values from the standpoint of learning and aids In the development of self- 
evaluatlon skills. 

In some areas of learning and development it is desirable to supplpmi-^nt 
the t<.acher's observations with information obtained directly from the pupils. 
We can ask the pupils to rate or judge their peers ( their fellow pupils) and' 
to report on their own feelings, thoughts, and past behavior. A variety of 
(l) pecr-appralsal methods, and (2) self-report techntquig have been developed 
for this purpose. 

Peer appraisal is especially useful in evaluating personality ch*jyM;ter- 
Istics, social relations skills, and other forms of typical behavior. The ■ 
give-and-take of social Interaction In the peer jgroup provide* pupils with a 
unique opportunity to observe and judge the behavior of their fellow pupils. 
hince these peer ratings are based on experiences which are seldom fully vis- 
iHle to adult observers, they provide an important adjunct to other methods 
ot evaluating personal-social development. 

Peer-appralsal methods Include t!;ie "guest who" technique, the socio- 
metric technique, and social reU.tlons scales. The first of these techniquts 
requires pupils to name those classmates who be^t fit each of a aeries of be- 
havior descriptions. The number of nominations each pupil receives on each 
characteristic Indicates the reputation he, holds among his peers. This nom- 
inating procedure can be used to evaluate any aspect of behavior which is ob- 
servable to fellow pupils. The soclometrlc technique aleo calls for nomin- 
ations but here the pupils are to indicate their choice of companions for 
sohie group situation or activity. The number of choices a pupil receives 
ser\>^s as an indication of his social acceptance and the network of choices 
can be used to plot the social structure of the group. Ihp results can also 
be used- to rearrange groups, to Improve the social adjustment of Individual - 
pupils, and to evaluate the Influence of school practices on pupils' social 
relations. Published social relations scales are also available for some of 
these purposes. They are less flexible than the traditional soclometric tech- 
nique but they have the advantage of standardized procedures of administra- 
tion and scoring. 

Self-respect techniques are typically used to obtain information which 
is inaccessible by other means. TJiis includes reports on the pupil's past 
experiences aad his perceptions of hts inner life. Such information can be 
>htained by personal interview but a self-report in^fi-ntory Is more conanonly 
u^ed. itie inventory is a sort of standardized written interview which pro- 
vides comparable results from one person to another. Effective us^^ of self- 
report te,chniques assumes that the respondent is both willing and able to 
report accurately. Thus, special efforts must be made to meet these condition.s . 

Activity checklists provide a surv^ of the puptTs past experiences 
whtth-is useful in assessing learning readiness and in curriculum planaing. 
Problem checklists, personality inventories and projective techniques ^id 
in evjluattnp. the person,^! -social adjustment of pupils. Of these, the pro- 
blemr checklist Is rhe only one recommended for use by the classroAom tejcher, 
fnteri'st mventori es contribute to a better understand .ng ot pupils jnJ 
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.,>f J rv' 1'. I?: ion thv t oclnv^t. onJ opinions pupils hold toward vavlnu^ 
Kr.".i,»'; , i a^ t i r ut Ions , jn-J ide^s. 

!-'*•'«- f.-Uiuv's 'inJ >:M 1' f <'por c inventories, provide useful infom^^t ion for 

.iii }us?nbTit, rbc^;,.> purp..s<-; ulll be b^st Served, howeve>. . when the i ;'iforrn.n Ion 
^•T.o^ncu Willi tr'^tt >-LSyiti., ub^.orv3tio^a] dntd, aad all echer availobb' d^ta 

i^T. in the St (f ' coi!c^:c Are.» Sch-^^*'^ District, evaluation matorid) in 
fh.* .a"i%'criv/*' dnoi.ua wrv U^nitcd. la the eUnr.entary gr.^dfs teacher L>h- 

r>^:»floa "ind .iacc«Jot.il records coascituce the only widely used itfCthodr-. A<, 
h.f^ be* n nce'/i'Hu^lv fwofeJ, the^c techniques .arc uAStruciuted and allow ih*? 
tf.jrher ^c'^oi latltud.- ir. their U8C. T-^'chniques such as checklists, peer 
dp[.r.t ..)^ .ind' self rtp.^it.. may bi^ unc d by eoth lee^chbT v^^hca and If he sees fir, 

•i'eni - su'p'-eted oi h-jviaw serious pr«^bietT^s are referred to the school psy- 
. t u,\ '>i t.^r further ttsuo-.'. 

A* ih> •^ee.«n'i.j;y level, fti • unlv ce^t jiJiven ii? ths^ Knd-r Interest lavea- 
f'MV f.'-t mea'ur.- .e;terii of occupoiianal interests of a Student und 1 

.^druint N. .'r(,n r , the ear i rv -Judent populr.tlon im ninth grade. It is given up^^n 
-.pect.ii rrque^i la the sen>orh)igh scho.U. Other tesjts designed to T(,ea-.u»-e 
fhe <vit.< five domain, such as the /toonev Problem Checklist Test, were discarded 
.e, o £.''alr eJ th»* inv;)Mon of priv.tcy idej previously meotioned. Students wUh 

ri.»u'.' r.r.»blejos ere Cf tK- r ( to ths.- school psychoiogitt vho test and decides on a 
Ci>ur»f + ' oi :^t\on^ if -tnv. 
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SlA'lE COLLECE^ AK£A SCHiX^L DISTKUi 
St<iCe Col If^-:;^ , Pennsylvania 16801 



bPECIFlC RfXOHHENDATtONS OF THE FORCT 



Thv coordmatiun of the District'^ tcstin?; program, the SMlecclon ot 
'ipnropri^tc tests an4 the analysis of tost results needs to b»" 
a'-:si).T:cd to a person whose njajor function is Jn the area of 
evaluation. Whi]t> h«' vould not conduct all the testing himself 
(althoaj?:h he mav do some individual cases), he would be in 
ch-ir^^e of the District's evaIu^:tion de«-^ign. 



Ax\ alter-- ' testing schedule as listed elsewhere in thi-^": tvport. 

"j, A TTiore intensive effort at 'uniformity" factors in tes^t 
administration. Also listed elsewhere in this report. 

^. More teacher In'-service time devoted to evaluation, general Iv and 
test interpretation, specifically. 

5. A continued Interest in the UCLA Center for Evaluation Study. 
Perhaps in the near future, specific test^ltems can be chosen which 
measure on national and local norms our efforts toward the ^;oals 

We choose. 

6. The use of the standardi2ed test scores as an important eieineni In 
proRratn priorities and thrusts, 

7. The continuation of the "Yardstick" type interpretation of teat scores 
for particular grade levels* This study gives an overview of the 
school population by socio-economic background and potential leamln?'. 
ability. Also it gives the academic scores and growth for these 
particular areas. The study provides an idea of how well the 

school is meeting the particular needs of the particular group?^. 

8. Non-readers should not be required to take standardised tests. For 
these students this is a frustrating experience. The Task Force 
takes th^ view that allowing these students not to take the te^t 
does not break the "standardization" as hais been feared* The scnre^. 
of such students are tneanlngless; chev have had to guesiu Such 
results are not worth the high pnychlc cora. of obtaining' them. 
Principals, teachers and counselors need to find a method of 
identifying such students and make <:ipecial provision for then. 
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10. 



9. Local nonas need to be established. After preliminary comparison 
with national nonna, these scores need to be analyzed by building 
to add toxthe evaluation design, not oiUv, of students, but of 
the variefa programs vithin the building?' 

Appropriate teats need to be found for the affective domain, a 
large jgifoiponent in all our innovative programs. The Task Force 
realized the "touchiness" involved in this kind of testing, but 
feels that new programs need to be evaluated In this vein also, 

11. Teats ought ba uaed both as formative and summative tools. That is, 
teachers should be aware not only of the level of a child's progress 
but what areaa the teat indicates are impprtant for future study. 

12. Students need to be motivated to take standardized tests. Rather 
than "play doim" the importance of the test to ease frustration, 
the teacher needs to motivate children to do their best on this and 
any other type of examination • The concern, of course, is that this 
ia not overdone. 

IX^ feat results need to be shared with students and parents. Motivation 
to take a test or learn anything is greatly diminished if the 
student is not made aware of his progress and achievement. Parents 
have a right to know how well their children are performing and 
the Implication of tkat results. 
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Kecoimticndatious Based on the 
"Report of the lask Force for Evaluation" 



The committee on standardi^sed testing hatJ reviewed the Task 
Force report with interest • In so doing, it has been decided tliat 
much of the report la worthy of our support. However, there are 
also some portions which have evoked questions and counter- 
recoinmendaCions, In the remainder of this section, our specific 
recommendations for support and counter-recommendations have been 
enumerated. 

Page one of the Task Force Report offers three instructional 
purposes for the group-administered achievement tests. As the tests 
are presently being used, this committee doubts whether these pur- 
poses are being fulfilled. To be more specific: 

1) At the elementary level where there is evidence of teacher 
use of individual test resuJts, there is little apparent 
use being made of the part scores from the achievement 
tests. 

2) At the junior hiah school level there is little evidence 
that purposes 1 through 3 are being fulfilled. 

3) At the senior high school level there is little evidence 
of broad teacher interest in the individual test results. 

If these^ specific observations of guidance staff members are 
accurate, one wonders about the usefulness of achievement test results 
for instructional purposes. It would appear that, at present, the 
primary usefulness of the achievement testing results is when group 
data are used in order to evaluate broad objectives at grade levels. 

Page two of the Task Force report discusses scholastic aptitude 
or intelligence testing. A general feeling among the members of the 
guidance staff is that all group intelligence or scholastic aptitude 
testing be eliminated in the State College"* Area Schools. Wlien needed, 
individual testing may be recommended. As one counselor has stated: 
"All too often a teacher will ask what a student's IQ is and will make 
an evaluation on this basis. Most teachers do not know how to inter- 
pret a test, let aiona disci iminate on an IQ test... With the inaccuracy 
of the IQ test and the overestimat ion of the test by teacher, parent 
and student, the test's disadvantages outweigh the advantages." 

Page two of the Task Force Report also introduces the idea of 
testing the affective domains. We are aware that teachers often teach 
for what i^ tested which, in our present testing program, is content 
achievement. Yet, when school systems state their objectives such 
affective goals as "good citizeni^hlp", "be all that he is capable of 
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being", "good decision maker", etc. appear. Because of the existing 
dearth of emphasis and evaluation relative to the affective domain, 
and because of the proclivities associated with counseling, this com- 
mittee strongly supports the Task Force recommendations relative to 
the affective domain. 

It is felt that an affective testing instrument should be admin- 
istered not only as a general screening device but also in other ways 
so that we may be aware of general strengths and weaknesses. Thus, 
students can be off^ered programs via guidance and/or teaching faculty 
when appropriate. 

One existing evaluation program which may be .worthy of further 
consideration is QUESTA. This evaluation strategy is. published by the 
Educational Testing Service (Baird & Peterson, 1972) and supposedly 
generates information about how members see the environment of the school 
and how each individual feels about himself and the perceptions, values, 
expectations, satisfactions and dissatisfactions of the various groups 
that make up a school community. One Pennsylvania school known to be 
familiar with this program is Mt. Lebanon School District, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Perhaps 'this program is worthy of further investigation. 

Another area worthy of consideration relative to the affective 
domain is those evaluative ventures that have been undertaken because 
of the career education movement. Already in existence are such in- 
struments as Readiness for Vocational Planning (Gribbons & Lohnes, 1964); 
the Vocational Development Inventory (Crites, 1965); the Work Values 
Inventory (Super); the Career Development Inventory (Super, et al., 1971); 
and the Cognitive Vocational Maturity Test (Westbrook, 1973). Tho$e 
seeking to develop programs for evaluating success relative to the af- 
fective domain may find these instruments worthy of investigation. 

Finally, D, R. Krathwohl et al. have suggested better tools for 

evaluation in the affective domain. In fact, that is the major purpose 

of their handbook, Taxanomy of Educational Objectives — Affective Domain 

(New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1964). Perhaps this handbook 

offers some tools for evaluating the affective domain. 

I 

Page seven Of the Task Force report offers a suggested standardized 
testing schedule for the State College Area School District. Figure 1 
presents the existing standardized testing program as the guidance staff 
views it. There are differences for three reasons: 1) This committee 
has added some additional "external" tests which are taken voluntarily 
by large numbers of secondary students. 2) An interest test inventory 
has been added. 3) Not all of the Task Force suggestions have been 
implemented yet. 
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This committee would like to offer the following suggestions 
Jrlcn ^° existing and suggested schedules: 1) Elimiiiate all 
bCASD-sponsored internal" group standardized testing in grades ten 
thrQugh twelve. ^ Information offered by the Otis and the D.A.T. in 
grades ten and eleven is relatively useless when many students are 
voluntarily taking the NEDT, PSAT. SAT. GATB and CEEB achievement 
tests. When students choose to take tests from those mentioned above, 
they have a personal reason, and thus interpretation of the results 
Is meaningful. We suspect that the Otis and DAT taken in grades ten 
and eleven will be used sparingly.. Thus, is it worth the time and 
the cost? 2) As was suggested earlier, tHe SCASD should eliminate 
all group scholastic aptitude or intelligence testing using individ- 
ual tests on a referral basis. 3) Try to shorten the time lag be- 
tween standardized testing and the return of the results to interested 
personnel. ' ^ . 

^hls committee wishes to support those nine recommendations offered 
on pages. nine and ten of the Task Force report. There seems to be a 
real need to emphasize the importance of the role of the instructional 
staff m the administration, understanding, and use of the achievement 
test results. For that reason, this committee strongly supports the 
teacher-related recommendations on page eleven of the Task Force re- 
port. 

The second paragraph. on page twelve of the report speaks of the 
right of parents to Know test score results. Elsewhere, emphasis is 
given relative to the student right-to-know, and the need for teachers 
and administrators to be test-sophisticated as well as to make better 
use of the results. If all of these publics who are entitled to test 
interpretations actually requested their dup, it would be an impossible 
task for the present counseling staffs to perform. Two explanations of 
-this statement are offered. First, there would not be enough time. 
Second, not all of the present SCASD guidance counseling staff is suf- 
ficiently sophisticated enough relative to standardized testing to per- 
form this function. i ^ 

The final effort of the Task Force report is a' statement of thir- 
teen specific recommendations. This committee wishes to endorse the 
recommendations.. It is suggested that guidance counselors be included 
wherever possible in those efforts to implement these recommendations. 
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It is the practice of the school district to construct an Enrollment 
Projection annually based upon the attendance data obtained on November 1, 
thus enrollment figures for a given grade will differ on the projection 
with those of the chart on Enrollment Trends based upon data from a dif- 
ferent part of the school year and appearing elsewhere in this study. 

An examination of the projected total enrollment reveals a trend ' 
toward a slow but steady decline in enrollment from the present i.ito the ' 
foreseeable future. This would only be checked by a significant increase 
in the enrollment of the Pennsylvania State University and/or a t ignif leant 
Industrial development to occur. Neither of these are being planned at 
this time and the district has no current plans to construct new buildings 
in preparation for an enrollment increase. 

The greatest immediate drop in enrollment is in grades kindergarten 
through sixth. The enrollment of grades seven through nine has peaked, 
to remain almost static until 1977-1978 when it will decline. The enroll- 
ment in grades ten through twelve will peak during 1976-1977 and remain 
static until the decline begins in 1980. 

Along with the trend in decreasing enrollment has been a trend over 
this (1972-1973) and the past two years for the district to maintain a 
zero budget, or, at least, to add no new positions. Assuming that 
budgetary restrictions do not dictate that positions be eliminated^ the 
counseling program of the elementary and junior high schools should be 
enhanced, if fewer students to be served is a criteria, but, although the 
highest projected enrollment for the senior high school is only 182 
students (1979-80) over the present (1972-73), it would indicate probable 
greater need for attention to be given to this area of the counseling 
progrto In terms of energy and money. 

The annual school census, over the past six years, has shown a turn- 
over of residents of twenty percent in the tovmships and thirty-five per- 
cent in the Borough and less than sixty percent of the students who enter 
kindergarten graduate from the State College Area High School. The stu- 
dent turnover is greatest in the elementary grades and especially the 
early grades. This situation is created by the mobility of young families 
associated with the University as students and/or junior members of the 
teaching staff moving to different opportunities. 

There Is much less mobility of families having junior or senior high 
school §ge students. These families are older 'and better established 
within their work situation. 

The district had been grov>ing quite rapidly until 1969-1970 when 
University enrollment stabilized' and there was a sudden decline in work 
opportunity at a major industry causing many families to leave tho area. 

Some of these factors are reflected by the following chart entitled 
"Enrollment Trends as Shown by Three Class Groups". 
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ENROLLMENT TRENDS 
As Shown by Three Class Croups 

r 



Most Recent 
Graduating Class 


Present 
Tenth Grade 


Present 
Seventh Grade 


Year 


Grade , 

Beginning of 
Year Fnrollment 

Entries 

Withdrawals 

End of Year 
Enrollment 


- 

Year 

Grade . i 

Beginning of 
Year Enrollfeuint 

' Entries 

Withdrawals 

End of Year 
Enrollment 


Year ' 
Grade 

Beginning of 
Year Enrollment 

Entries 

Withdrawals 

End of Year 
Enrollment 


71-72 


12 


484 


8 


21 


471 


\ 






\ 


















70-79 


11 


497 


9 


24 


482 










>< 














t 


' 69-70 


10 


517 


17 


24 


510 


72-73 


10 


59 7 




















68-69 


- 9 


548 


9 


18 


539 


71-72 


9 


588. 


33 


34 


587 














67-68 


8 


550 


10 


15 


5^5 


70-71 


8 


588 


23 


24 


587 














66-67 


7 


538 


19 


11 


546 


69-70 


7 


606 


15 


23 


598 


72-73 


7 

i 


630 








65-66 


6 


487 


21 


25 


483 


68-69 


o 
5 


563 


22 


28 


557 


71-72 


6 


584 


22 


30 


576 


64-65 


5 


502 


18 


25 


495 


67-68 


567 


24 


32 


559 


70-71 


5 

0 


600 


17 


24 


591 


63-64 


4 


497 


32 


36 


493 


66-67 


4 


565 


33 


32 


566 


69-70 


4 


601 


28 


42 


587 


62-63 


3 


513 


30 


34 


509 


65-66 


3 


574 


34 


36 


572 


68-69 


3 


607 


31 


35 


603 


61-62 


2 










64-65 


2 


592 


39 


49 


582 


67-68 


2 


627 


32 


46 


613 


60-61 


1 




:k 






63-64 


1 


619 


42 


55 


606 


66-67 


1 


622 


57 


60 


619 


59-60 


K 










62-63 


K 


632 


42 


56 


618 


65-66 


K 


693 


48 


75 


666 



The increase in enrollment at the seventh grade is due to students 
who. have been attending parochial school entering publiq school at this 
time. 

f 

A further analysis of enrollment data would-^include the student 
dropout situation, and this is tabulated in the following table for the 
past two school years. 

S^TISTICAL ANALYSIS OF STUDENT DROPOUT 
Grades 10-12 









1970-1971 


1971-1972 


Number of 


Dropouts 




35 


39 


Sex 


Male 


24 


26 


Sex 


Fema?.e 


ll" 


13 


Age 




0 


2 


Age 




4 

* 


5 


Age 


17 


31 


32 


Grade 


10 


Male 


9 


8 


Female 


1 


3' 


at 


11 


Male 


7 


12 


Female 


2 


4 


Drop 


12 


Male 


8 


6 


Female 


8 


■ "6 




W-6 


31 


^ 29 




4 


'3 


Official 


W-8 


0 


• 2 


Reason 


W-10 


0 


1 


For 


W-11 


0 


1 


Drop 


W~12 


0 


'! 1 


W-14 


0 


« 

2 ' 



W-6 Quit school after passing reqqired attendance age. 

W-7 lar^ued a General Employment Certific;^te (Age 16 years). 

W-8 Issued a Farm or Domestic Service Exemption Permit. 

W-10 Deceased 

W-11 Physically Incapacitated ' ^ 

W-12 Mentally Incapacitated 

W-14 Committed to correctional institution. 
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There were twice as many males as females who left school before 
graduation. 

There is no obvious trend regarding grade level at dropout. 

Although not indicated by the table, it was found when constructing 
it that (the moirths ylth the highest numbers of students dropping 6ut of 
school occurred in September (13) followed by Februarv (12). January. - 
May and November followed with eleven. No month during the school year, 
however, was void of having students dropping out of school. 

The senior high school counseling sta/f, in reviewing the cases 
represented by the statistical analysis, find no one factor making a stu- 
dent decide to leave high school before graduation, but, rather, a constel- 
lation of circumstances leading to dropping out. 

Five general categories, appear to have initiated the causes of t*he 
dropouts' di^fficulty in school. 

The greatest majority of the dropouts had difficulties at hortie. Some 
came from ^broken homes; parents were eiLlier separated or divorced. Some 
had one or both parents deceased. Others had parents who exerted a tre- 
mendous' amount of pressure on their children to succeed wh-ich resulted, 
in some cases,, with the child believing he could never meet these high 
expectations. On the opposite end of the continuum, some parents saw no 
value in education and thes« feelings were transferred to their children. 
A few had one or both parents who were alcoholics and these parents had a 
great difficulty coping with their own problems. Approximately 70% of the 
students who dropped out of school between 1970 through 1972 were con- 
fronted with one or more of these difficulties at home. 

Approximately 107. of the students who dropped out of school had a 
tested IQ that was fairly low and thus felt extremely frustrated in. 
classes. Included in this group are students who (xhibited inadequate - 
reading ability. 



Another lOX saw an immediate full-time job as being more valuable 
than finishing school. Also Included in this group are students who 
needed an Immediate job to help support the -family. 

Approximately 52 of the students who dropped out had deep psycholog- 
ical problems and could not cope with the realities of school and life in 
general. 

The remaining 5S had an extremely immature outlook, seeing school as 
a place only to have fun. These children refused to cope with any kind 
of work demands r<?tquired of them^ 

K 

Regardless of whatever or how many categories the dropout could 
possibly be placed in, the majority who left before graduation viewed 
school as an unfriendly and unenjoyable plale. Despite tht numerous 
curriculum possibilities offered, whether it be vocational-technf Jal . 
vocational-agricultural, work experience, busin. ^s, or, aodemi, , 
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school was not effectively meeting many of these students' needs. SchAoJ 
policies may have been too structured to meet their individiial leaminri 
needs. In any event, the perceptions held hy the dropout then led to \ 
va-rious behaviors; some studonts were truant from classes and/or school 1 
which in turn placed some in iuuH?.mt academic difficulty, utht^r:; becaile 
juvenile offenders with the law. A few turned to drugs in an attempt td 
find answers to questions they m£iy not tiave even formulated. \ 
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Administrator Survey 
Introduction 



The Teacher's Survey served as a prototype for the survey to be 
given to the administrative staff. Upon perusal of the completed 
Teacher's Survey, the committee assigned to develop one for admin- 
istrators decided that with minor alterations that survey would ade- 
quately serve the administrative staff. In addition to being a 
decision which would economize on time and effort, the information 
received from the two samples would be conq>arable. The conmittee 
Involved with the development of this survey consisted of Miss Farrell 
Mr. Fonda, Mr. Leubuscher, and Doctor Baker. 

An investigation of the Administrator Survey found at the con- 
clusion of this section will reveal that many questions are the same 
as those in the Teacher Survey* Concurrently, the remainder are re- 
visions made in order to ask questions more appropriate to a sample 
of administrators. 

Every principal and assistant principal at each of the State 
College Area schools was given a copy of the instrument and asked to 
complete it. The sample size was fourteen. 
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AD^fl^asTR^\TO!^ survey 

Dear Admini,'^trat or: The guidance staff is in the process (3f a year- long self-study. 
Please help us by ^^iving an houest response to each of the following survey items, 
A quick return is needed in order to analyze the information. Please return com- 
pleted^ surveys to the mailbox of a coun-selor in your building. 

Please circle the appropriate information relative to the grade level of the students 
you supervise: 

Elementary Junior High Senior High 

In the following section use one ot the three responj;cs given below for each question. 

V « Yes N = No ? Uncertain 

1. Do you believe that you understand the purposes of the guidfance program in 

your school? , (01) 

2. Do you believe that counselors and teachers are trying to accomplish 

similar purposes in your school? 7^ , * ♦ , - (02) 

3. Do you think a good counseling service can be helpful to you as an 
administrator? (03) 

4. Do you think a good counseling service can be helpful to teachers? (04) 

5. Do you believe that you are pait of the guidance program? (05) 

6. Is the counseling service in your school helpful to you as an administrator? (06) 

7. Do you have adequate time to see the counselor when the need arises? ^ (07) 

8. Do you think the counseling service in your school is helpful to students?.. <08) 

9. Do you think that the guidance facilities are adequate? (09) 

10. Do you think the counseling service should be limited tfrs^tu^|ents with 

special problems? ), , (iO) 

ll« Do yuu think that the counseling service should be concerned with the 

developmental needr. of all students? (11) 

12. Do you think students are able to see a counselor easily when -i need arises? (12) 

n. Do the counselors keep you informed on their work witfi students? (13) 

14. Have you ever requested a conference with the counselor to discuss ways you 

ml^ht work more effectively witit an individual or group of students? (14) 

15. Is tl^e counselor usually available within a rear,onable amount of time 

when you need him? (15) 

16. Are youi teacher's classes ofteh disrupted unnecessarily by counselors? ... (16) 

17. Are any developmental counseling topics included in your teacher's cla^^s- 
room (e.g., peer relationships, self-concept, career development, problem 

solving, decisionmaking, etc,)? ...j , (17) 

ERLC 
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18* Do you think parents are sufficiently Involved with the counseling 

service! ^ ^Ig^ 

19. Do you think career development should be an integrated part of the K-12 

curriculum? (19) 

2IJ). Do yo^||^|j||^ refer students to the counselor? (20) 

Z\. Are you aware of counselor referrals to outside agencies? (21) 

22. Do you get sufficient feedback from referral agencies? , (22) 

23. Are you aware of any group work being done by the counselors? (23) 

24. Do you think talking to a counselor is helpful to most students who see 

o^®- • : (24) 

25. Do you think thaf the counselors are helpful whenr they participate In a 
conference involving the parents of one of your students? (25) 

26. Would you find it helpful for the counselors to participate in conferences 

that you have with parents and/or students? (26) 

27. Do you think the counselor should facilitate communication between staff 

members? ^ ^27) 

28. Do you think the counselor should facilitate coimminication between you and 

your teaching staff? \ (28) 

29. Do you think the counselor should facilitate communication between you and 

the student body? , ^29) 

30. Do you think that counselors should facilitate communication between your 

teachers and the student body? qq) 

31. Do you think it is helpful to have the counselor participate in staff 

planning meetings? (31) 

32. Do you feel that ttie guidance testing program is adequate? ^ (32) 

33. Is the guidance orientation program into our school adequate? (33) 

The statements below tell about some ways that administrators might feel about their 
school counselor. Please "score" each statement to show how you feel about your 
counselor(s) . 

Mark each statement on the following scale: ^ 

Mark 1 - If the statement is very true (you feel strongly that it is true). 
Mark 2 - If the statement is probably true. - 

Mark 3 - If you just cannot say about this (use as little as possible). 
Mark 4 - If the statement is probably not true. 
Mark - If the statement is definitely not true. 

38. Sometimes he is warm and friendly; sometimes not so friendly (38) 

39. He does not realize how strongly I feel about some of the things we 

discuss , ^ (39^ 

40. There are times when I chink that what he says does not show what he 

really feels ^ (40) 

41. I often feel that he has_more important things to do when I nm talking 

him , , ^4j) 
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42. He usually understands all of what I say to him (42) 

43. Even when I can't say what I mean clearly, he still seems to understand 
me (43) 

44. It seems that things (like the phone) often interrupt us when we're 
talking (44) 

> 

Listed below are elements of « counseling «nd guidance program. Will you please 
evaluate the counseling and guidance services as you see them operating in your school. 
There are two columns; one on each side of the page. The column to the left represents 
your feeling about the advisability of the service being offered by counselors, in 
general. The column on the right represents your feeling about whether or not the 
counselors at your school are actually performing thi^s service up to e?q)ectations. 
Answer the questions in the left hand column by checking either ''Yes** or "No". Answer 
the questions in the right hand column by using the following rating scale. 

0 « Not being done 2 « Average level 

1 « Low level of performance 3 * High level 

Should counselors What is the quality of 

perform this ^ervice? this service as it is 

now performed? 

Yes No ^ Rating 

(0, 1, 2, or 3) 

(45) (46) a. Keep an up-dated system of pupil records (47) 

(48) (49) b. Interpretation of standardized testing results .... (50) 

J (51) (52) c. Providing career Information ''e.g., occupational, 

educational, etc.) , (53) 

(54) (55) d. Individual counseling (e.g., educational, social, 

vocational, personal or some combination) (56) 

(57) (58) e. Groi|p counseling (e.g., classroom groups, smaller 

groups, personal concerns, achievement peer rela- 
tionships, personal hygiene, etc.) (59) 

(60) (61) f. Maintain communication among the staff concerning 

pupil concerns I (^^) 

(63) (64) g. Provide counseling services to parents relative to 

their children in school (65) 

(66) (67) h. Service as liasion with community agencies and 

referral sources (68) 

(69) (70) 1. Function in a team approach with other pupil 

personnel* specialists t (71) 

(72) (73) j. Provide orientation activities for students mov- 
ing from one educational level to another (74) 

^^^^^^^ (75) (76) k. Provide placement counseling for students seeking 

the labor market (77) 

(78) ....^^ (79) 1. Provide placement counseling for students seeking 

post- secondary education (80) 

O 
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'Should counselors What is the quality of 

perform this service? this service as it Is 

now performed? 



Yes No 



Rating 
(0, 1, 2. or 3) 



...^ (81) (82) m. Conduct, research on student characteristics 

for various publics (I.e., teachers, admin- 
istrators, parents) , ; (83) 

(8A) (85) n. Provide consultation for teachers (e.g.i concern- 
ing student behavior, curriculum ideas, school 
policy ideas, approaches to interaction with and 
among students) , (86) 

(87) (88) o. Help teachers to plan and conduct teaching units 

wherein the materiala and concepts are related 
to guidance (e.g., career development, self- 
awareness, peer relationships, 4ecis^ion making) (89) 

1. What do you consider to be the major strengths of your guidance staff? Please 
be as specific as possible. 



2. What do you consider to be the primary weaknesses of your guidance staff? If 
possible, include recoraraendations for improving these weaknesses. 
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Findings and Discussion 
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Table 1 preasnts a sumary of^the data extracted from the first 
• section of the survey which mora or leas Inventories awareness of and 
attitudes toward guidance services.. Responses to several Items Indi- 
cate that the administrators share the same similar opinions about 
guld-nce counseling. A btlef summary of those sJyMre^kopltiions follows: 

1. They understand the purpose of the guidance program 
In their school (one uncertain In junior high)* 

2. They believe that counselors and teachers are trying 
to accomplish similar purposes (one uncertain at elementary 
level). 

3. They think that the counseling service can be helpful 
to an administrator. 

4. They think that tne counseling service can be helpful 
to teachers. 

5. They believe that they are part of the guidance pro- 
gram (one exception in the high achool) . 

6. They feel that the counseling service in their school 
is helpful to administrators (one exception in the high school). 

7. |They think that the counseling service is helpful to 
students (one Uiicertaln in high school). 

8. They do not ^hlnk that the counseling service should be 
limited to students with special problems. 

9. Tb:y think the counseling service should be concerned 
with the developmental needs of all children. 

10. They feel that counselors keep them Informed on their 
work with students (two notable exceptions in high school). 

11. They do request conferences with their counselors in 
order to discuss more effective ways to work with students (one 
elementary exception). 

12. They feel that counselors^re usually available given - 
a reasoiuble amount of advanced warolng. 

13. They notice developmental cfcunseling topics Included in 
their teachers* classrooms (two are uncertain— junior and senior 
high). 

14. They feel that career development should be an integra- 
ted part of the K — 12 curriculum (two elementary and one junior 
high exceptions) . 

15. All do refer students to the counselors. 

16. Most 'are aware of counselor referrals to outside agen- 
cies (one exception at elementary level and two uncertain — 
elementary and senior high). 

17. They are aware of group work being done by their coun- 
sleors (one junior high person uncertain). 

18. They think that talking to a counselor is helpful to 
most students who see one (one elementary and one senior high 
person uncertain). \ 

\ 

\ 
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19. They feel couneelors are helpful participants in parental 
conferences (one senior high person uncertain)* 

20. They feel that counselors could be helpful in conferences 
they have with parents and students (one senior high person uncer- 
tain) • 

21. They think counselors should facilitate comnunication 
among teaching staff members (two were uncertain — one elementary 
and one Junior high)* 

22* They think counselors should facilitate communication 
between administrators and teaching staff (three are uncertain- 
two elementary and one Junior high)* 

23* They think counselors should facilitate communication 
between administrators and students (two uncertain — one elementary 
and one Junior high)* 

24. They think counselors should facilitate communication 
between teachers and students (one Junior high person uncertain). 

25. They think that it is helpful to have counselors parti- 
cipate in staff planning meetings (one Junior high person uncer- 
tain). 

There were also some items in section one on which administrator 
opinion was divided. Those items follow: 

1. Not all administrators feel that they have adequate time 
to see a counselor when the need arises. 

2. Less than half of the administrators feel that the counsel- 
ing facilities are adequate. 

3. Less than half feel that students are able to see a coun- 
selor easily when the need arises. 

4. Only half of them feel that parents are sufficiently in- 
volved with the counseling service. 

5. Opinions are divided relative to the adequacy of feedback 
from referral agencies. 

6. Few of them feel that the guidance testing program is 
adequate. 

7. Only half of them feel that the guidance orientation pro- 
gram into their school is adequate. 

" . Table 1 



Suanary of ^Data Revealed by the First Section of the 
Administrator's Survey--Ouestions 1 through 33 

EleSantary Junior High Senior High Total 
Question Yes No ? Yes No ? Yes No ? Yes No ? 

1 800301200 13 01 

2 701400200 13 01 

3 800400200 14 00 

4 800400 2 00 14 00 
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Elementarjr Junior High Senior High Total 
? Yea No 
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1 
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0 


13 


1 


0 


6 
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0 
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13 
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3 


2 


1 


1 


2 
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0 


6 
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8 
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13 
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3 
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10 
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14 
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11 
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17 
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12 
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18 
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1 
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19 
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11 
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20 
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14 
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12 
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31 
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32 
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0 
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7 


33 
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0 
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1 


1 


7 


3 


4 



Section two of the sutvey seeks to reveal administrator opinion on 
the interperjonal relationship between them and their counselors. Table 

a presents the results of this section of the survey. Overall, the 
results seem to present a favorable counselor — administrator relation- 
ship. There is some feeling that unnecessary or necessary events often 
Interrupt counselor-administrator conferences • 

At the senior high-level there is some evidence of a need to Im- 
prove counselor-administrator relations. Responses which promote this 
concern indicate that the senior high administrators do not feel that 
their counselors are always candid about their feelings, and that they 
have more important things to do than what the administrator Is pre- 
senting to them. Finally, they do not feel that everything they have to 
say is understood by the counselors. 
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Table 2 

Summary of Data Revealed by the Second Section of the 
Administrator's Survey— Quest lonj 38—44 

Ratings " 

Elementary Junior High Senior High Total 

Q^^estion 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3' 4 5 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 



J5 0 1 061 03 0 10 01010 05081 

39 9 0 0 6 2 0 1 0 3 0 0 ^0 1 1 0 0 1 1 10 2 

0 0 0 4 4 0 0 2 2 0 1 \ 0 0 0 1 1 2 6 4 

?1 00035 000 4 0 01001 01076 

35000 13000 01010 49010 

43 2 3 3 0 0 0 3 1 0 0 0 - 2 0 0/ 0 2 8 4 0 0 

44 04211 01021 02 0 0 7 2 3 2 
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Section three of the survey attempts to find out administrator 
opinion relative to the legitimacy and quality of the "elements" of the 
guidance program. All but two of the listed "elements" received a heivy 
percentage of "yes" votea relative to their legitimacy. Those receiv- 
ing half or more "no" votes were provision of placement counseling for ' 
students entering the labor market and provision of placement counseling , 
for students seeking post-secondary education. At the elementary level, S 
these elements are seen as not being done while at the Junior high ' 
level observations are mixed relative to legitimacy and quality. 

Some -"elements" rated high on quality, others rated low and some 
received varied evaluations. Those "elements" receiving predominantly 
high or average level ratings were: 



1. Keeping an up-dated record system. 

2. Providing career information. 

3. Individual counseling. 

4. Group counseling. 

5. Maintaining communication among staff concerning pupil concerns'. 

6. Providing counseling services to parents relative to their 
children in school. 

/• Serving aa a llalaon with community agencies, 

8, Functioning aa a team with other pupil personnel workers. 

9, Providing oriantation activities. 

10, Providing consultation for teachers. 

11. Helping taachars plan and conduct guidance-related teaching 
units (notable- exception at senior high level). 
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Ratings were divided relative to whether teachens and counselors 
are trying to accomplish similar purposes, th'e quality of counselor- 
conducted research, and the placement of students seeking the labor 
market or post-secondary education. 

Table 3. 

Summary of Data Revealed. by the Thitd Section of 
the Administrator's Survey — Questions a through o 
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0 1 
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0 0 
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0 0 
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Ratings 
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Elementary Administrators 

Relations between the elementary administrators and their counselors 
appear to be quite amicable. All of these administrators were very gra- 
cious toward their counselors when answering the question: "What do you 
consider to be the major strengths of your guidance staff?" 

When responding to the question requesting the primary weakness of 
the guidance staff .nearly all data and written comment focused upoa the 
need for more elementary counselors. These administrators appreciate 
the counselors* work very much but feel that being assigned to two or^ 
three different schools detracts from their potential effectiveness. 

< 

Junior Mligh Administrators ^ 



These administrators also responded favorably to the question aljout - 



strengths of the guidance staff. Again, a major concern relative 
to weaknesses seems to be a lack of time and annoying interruptions. 
In^ddition, the fact that their counselors are not directly respon- 
sible to them seems to nettle some of the administrators. 

V 

Senior High Administrators ^ 

There were a sufficient number of negative or doubtful responses 
from high school administrators to cause some concern. It appears 
that the high school* counselors and their a^inisfrators may need to 
work out some of their differences. 

Comments offered under the "primary weaknesses" category may be 
helpful starting points: / 

'^With only one exception am* I aware of a counselor saying 'No'. 
There are rules for conduct (generally) . These should/ not be 
avoided or overlooked." / 

"Do not always function as part of the larger team-Aotal staff. • 
Do not follow school regulations applying to regulsfr faculty 
members. Exist within a special 'sphere'. Spend ^uch time 
with 'problem' students — miss meeting with, many average stu- 
dents." ' . 

Additional trains of thought which flow .through comments from all 
three levels of admlnistratoirs are the need for^ better counselor 
facilities, insufficient feedback on referrals/ ^nd inadequate test- 
^ing and orientation programs. 

> « * 
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Teache.r Survey 

Intro duction 

'# . ^-^ — ■ - ' 

The connnittee which developed this survey cornftisted of Mrs. 
Mitcdonald, Mr. Schroeder, Mr. Snyder, and Doctor ^aker. It was de- 
cided that the same survey would be taken by teachers at all grade 
levels in the schc/ol system. The creation of an instrument involved 
the use of several different sources. As a result»-the final product 
consisted of three sections, each of which had a somewhat different' 
purpose. The first section of the survey (questions 1 through 33) 
elicits responses which require the teacher-respondent to evaluate 
the feasibility of various components of the guidance services as 
well as his dwn attitudes toward thes6 services. 

• Section two of'^he survey (questions 34 through 48) *'asks the 
respondents to evali^ate the prof essional . interpersonal relationship 
which exists between himself and the counselor (s) with whom he or she 
works. . Finally, the items iA, t;he third section (questions a thrpugj^- 
o) request an, evaluation of the value of certain specific elemei^rs 
which are thought to be included in the present role of th^ ^idanc^ 
counselor staff. 

Each t^aeher in the school system was given a copy of the survey 
witi an accompanying request to complete it independently as soon as* 
possible. Upon completion of the survey, they were requested to re- 
turn the same to one of the counselors in their building. The number 
of teachers in the school system, is 297.3. Those from v;hom completed 
surveys were received after a reasonable time period had passed were 
229 of which 128 were elementary, 64 junior high, and 37 senior high. 
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STATE COLLFX.E AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
COl^SELINC AND GiflDANCt DEPARTMENT 






TEACIIER SURVEY ' 




Dear T^aihfr- The guidance staff is in the process of a year- long self-Htudy. 
Plea ci. help us by glv.lng an honest* .-psponse uo ea^h of the following <;iirvey items 
A qu^dk return Is needed In order t» analyre the Infomwtiun. Please return com- 
pleted sur/eys to the mailbox of a counse!cr in your building a<; soon as po,ssibl.» 


- 


Please circle the appropriate information relative to the grade Iwel of the students 
vou teach: 




Elementary Jtmlor High Senior High ' 




In 


the following section use one of t^e three resDonsts elven be! >w for t-ich on.-.; 

Y ^ Yes N ^ No ? = Uncertain j 


1 1 t"*n . 


1, 


Do you believe that you understand the purposes of rfit- euidance or,«trdm In 
yauf school 't . . . . , , . , 




2 


Do you believe that counselors and teachertt are trying t^* acc ^mplish similar 
purposes in your school? 


_ (01) 


J 


Do you thij^tk a good counseling sexvite can be hclpfull to teacliers? 


(03) 


it , 


Do you believe that v^u are part of the euidance pr'^Kram'^ ^ 






fs tht' counst-Ung h^Ofice in vot\r <>ch*^ol helpful to vou'' 




6. 


Do ym h;)ve adequ.ite time to n^j^c't.he c mnselor when the need arist-*;? 

Po >ou think the cuunhiling 'un<ixe in Y }\xx sv^i'^ol in helpful to students? 


_ (06) 


7. 


_. (07) 


8. 


Da you think th^t the guidaiuc f itn! it len are ^dequatv*? _ . 


(08) 


9, 


Do you think the coun^eUng servire shv>ald hv limited tn ^tudtnts with 
.'^pecial problems. , , 


(09) 


1 V • 


uo you inink tnit the counseling sf»rvice shouiu he t mce^ned with the dv 
velopmtntal need?; of all iituc*enfcs? 


_ flO^ 


n. 


f> the student able to see a counselor i^^asily whet r!e4d arises? 


_ til) 


12. 


D.I the counf^t^lor.H k*ep you intormed of rheir work with your stadent*;? 


^ ''«0 


n. 


Hwe you »*ver requested « conference with the touusvlor to^i^cos^^ way 
V^»u might vorV more effectively with an individuol or group students? 


<n) 


14. 


Is the counselor usuiliy .jvaU ihle within i\ rea^-onable amount i tin*' 
when you ask for a conference? 


(I't) 


15. 


Are your cU^ses often disrupted unnete?;sarily i>y counselors':' 


(15) 


16. 


Are you fihlq r > include any developmental counseling t opics in v >ur 
cUj*sroom? ^,g, peer r*. lat im^hlp^ , sel concept , career devc ;o|.nient . 
problem solving, dec Ision m«kinp , etc.) 


(16) 


17. 


Do you think p.^irentn are i$uf f ic lent ly involved wUh the counseltuR rv^re? 




18. 


Do you think career devt* ^ vnt ^.h.itild he an if;fegrated p.irt >f the K- 
currltulum? , * . 


( IB) 
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19. Do you t>ver refer students to the counselor? 

20. ^re you aware of counselor referrals to outside agencies? ^ ^ 

21. Have y.itf ever had any feeaback trom a referral agemy? (^/j) 

32. Do ^ ..u chink each student referred by you shbuld be seen individually by 

the counselor? ( > >) 

23. Are you aware of any group work be»ng done by the counselors? (23) 

24. Do you think group counseling is beneficial for some students? (24) 

25. Do you think some students c*ir be helped by an appropriate contingency 
management or behavior modificat ion program? (25) 

26. Do you think talking to a counselor is helpful to most «^tudent.s who 
^^p^jj^p^ . _ 



2 7 . 



" • -- -^ (26) 

Do you think that the counselors are helpful when they participate in 
a conference involving the parents of one of your students? ....t' (27) 

28, Do you think the counselor should facilitate communication between staff' 

members H (28) 

29, Do you think the counselor should facilitate communication between 

teacning staff and principal? . , / 

30, Do you think it is helpful to have the counselor participate in staff 

planning meetings? ........... ^. ......... , (30) 

31, Do you understand how to interpret standardized test results? ........... (31) 

32, Do you feel that the guidance testing program is helpful/ . (32) 

53. Is the j<uidancc orientation pr >gram int^'^our scliool adequate? ........... (33) 



The 5tate,rf.nt4 heloy/ tell abi«ui some v^ays that t^^achcrs might fct.I about their scfiool 
counselor. Please ''score" each staterrK-nt show how you feel about y w ct^unselurf s) . 

Mark each st ^temt-nt on the following scale: 

Hark 1 ^ If the statement ih very true (you leel str.mgly that it is trw^). 

Mark J - If the f^tatement ts i^rt^bably true. 

Mark \ - If you just cannot say about this (use a-, litth, a. possible). 

Mark 4 - If the statement i^ prob^Hly not true 







Mark S - If the statement is deflnit^ny not true. 




34. 


He 
it 


.r she respt'CCs m- (The rest t!ie items will all us^» ^M.e,'' u>> ^natter 
the i-ounsel>^r is a woman) ^ . 


(lA) 


53. 


ffe 


trleu CO >.e*' thtng^ the way I do and understands fmw I itel 


(15) 


3b. 


Hi 


V lnt»-re»,t in mc df-pt-ndt; ..n what I Am tal?<i«n .ihiMit 





i/. 


He 


t«?lls me hi.-, -jplnuri', umrf ~ r h ,i. [ ,winr t<> ]<n.>*' th.".n .................. 




36. 


It 


■hcfi-ns t < b.nhcr hjm when 1 talk ..r ;isk dhuut nTlattt thin^- 


(3H) 




Hi 


s f«'€!!i(jK toward w depentlH an.h'>w 1 fct-l CuWdra {t<m 




40. 


U 


i-s hard t",tt (lip ti> knrv vh .1. i rviilly like; .i .i p» r -.r, 
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41. Snmetimes he is warm and friendly; sometimes not so friendly (41) 

42. He does not reoltxe how strongly I feel about some of the things 

we discuss f4'>) 

43. There are times when I think that what he says does n^t show what he 

really feels ^ ^^3j 

44. He hurries me through my business with him (44) 

45. I often feel that he has more important things to do when I am talking 

him _ ^^5^ 

46. He usually understands all of what I say to him (46) 

47. Even when I can't say what I mean clearly, he still seems to underr>tand 



-me 



48. It seems that things (like the phone) often interrupt us when we're 

t^-^lking ^^g) 

Listed below are elements of a counseling und guidance program. Will you please 
evaluate the counseling and guidance services as you see them operating in your 
school. There are two columns; one on each side of the page. The column to the 
left rcm-esents your feeling about* the advisability of the service being offered by 
counselcirs, in general. The column on the right r'^jpresents your feeling about whether 
or not the counselors at your school are actually performing ^ this service up to ex- 
pectations. \ Answer the questions in the left hand column by checking either "Yes*' 
or "No". AnWr the questions in the right hand column by using the following rating 
scale. _ \ i o t> 

0 « l.^ot being done . j . Average levol 

1 » Low levejl^of performance j High level 

Should counselors y^at is the quality at this 

perform this serx^ice? service as it is now per^ 

f t>rmt>d? 

■ Rating 

(0. I. 2. ,n 1) 

^50) «. Keep an up-datt-d system of pupil records (5\) 

^ ^52) {Sill b. Interpretation of .standardized tusttng resuU;. (54) 

^'>*>) t- Providing career jr\fs>rmat ion ^<;',,g. , oc; upjt ional , 

fducational, etc.) ..t^. , (5,7) 

(58) (59) d. Indivi^l counseling (t -g. , educational, social. 

vocacionaU personal or somt" combination) .....^ ^^^^ 

^^5^ (^^) Group counseling (e.g., c lassroom groups » smaller 

groups, perniniil concerns, achievement, peer n- 
lationship' , personal hygiene, rtc.) ,L . . (bl.) 

^ ^b4) ^ (t>5) i. Maintain Ci^^nnmicatlon omoug th'. stjft 

ing pupil concerns . (hb) 

(^7) (68) g. Provide 

to thfir t.htMr..Mi in Hch.jol 
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Should counselors ~ What Is tht> quality of this 

perform this service? service as it is now per- 

for Pled? 

No . , Rating 

V ^» 2» ^> 
('0) (71) h. Serve as liasion with community agencies 

and referral sources (72) 

I (73) ^ (74) i. Function in a' team approach with other 

pupil personnel specialists * (75) 

, (76) (77) j. Provide orientation activities for students 

entering post- secondary education (78) 

L (79^ (80) k. Provide p^lacement counseling for students 

V seeking the labor market (81) 

(82) \ (83) 1. Provide placement counseling for students 

\ entering post- secondary education , (84) 

(85) (86) m. Conduct research on student characteristics 

for various publics (e.g., teachers* adminir,-' /' 
/ strators, parents) ^ (87) 

(88) /.^^ (89) n. Provide consultation for teachers (e.g., con- 
cerning student behavior, curriculum ideas, 
school policy ideas, approaches to interaction 
with and a*nong students) , . . , , ^ (90) 

(^0 (92) o. Help teachers to plan and conduct teaching 

units wherein the materials and concepts are 

related to guidance (e.g., career development, / 

self-awareness, peer relationships, decision 

making) (93) 

I. What do you consider to be the maj >r y.trengths of your guidance staff? 
(Please be as specific as possible,) 



What do you cun.ider to bv tht* primary weaknesses-: of y-jur guidan^ir staff? 
If possibU-, include recommf ndat ions t,^r impr^vtn^* thc'st» weakn* ^es . V.. 



Findings and Discussion 



Section One (Items 1 through 33) 

Most items found in this section received the majority of responses* 
in a category which can be construed as positive feedback toward the 
feasibility of the guidance counseling services. Those items which in- 
dicated throuj^ the respoose patterns that a problem exists seemed to ' 
be mirrored by the tenor of the written comments made on the last page 
of the survi-'ey. ) 

Th* ^»roblem areas that were identified via this section of the 
survey include insufficient tim^ for teachers to see ctJunse^ors and lack 
of feedback from counselors. The majority of the teaching staff also 
felt that counseling facilities are generally inadequate. Support for 
th^ insufficient time item is found throughout the writ^^n portion of 
these surveys wherein teachers at all levels conment on their observa- 
tion that counselors are overworked, h^ve too heavy of a student ratio 
and, as a result, have ioo little time tor adequate i*rfer-staff communi- 
cation^ There is alsa-iaome evidence which points to possible teacher 
ambivalenco about the guidance testing and orientation programs, 

table 4 



Summary of Responses to Section One ot the Teacher 
Surveys-Questions 1 through 33 
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Response Summary 



Elementary 
Y N U 



Junior High 
Y. N U 



Senior High 
Y N U 



Total 

N % 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
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31 
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Section Two (Items 34 through 48) 

Table 5' presents a summary of the information derived from the 
second section of the survey. An examination of the data in this table 
leaves the general impression relative to teacher-counselor interpersonal 
relations that although the counselors are not pleasing all the teachers 
all of the time, they are pleasing the majority of them the maiority of 
the time. ' 



Table 5 

Summary of {Responses to Section Two of the Teacher 
Survey— Questions 34 through 48 



I 

u n 
0) o 



Elementary 
1 2 3 4 5 



Junior Hi^h 
2 3 4 5 



Refaponse Summary 



Senior 
2 3 



High 
4 5 



Total 
3 4 
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34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
A3 
44 
45 
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73 40 5 

61 57 6 

10 33 23 

6 3 

1 5 
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11 
16 
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91 

89 117 

26 73 

4 11 

7 9 
14 35 
13 24 

9 41 

8 27 
10 36 

7 14 

9 13 
61 112 
53 89 
13 31 
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9 1 
8 3 

37 46 41 

14 93 101 

14 71 123 

45 64 63 

21 82' 82 

12 16 S"* 
25 85 74 
31 78 63 

8 83 105 

13 88 95 

20 19 6 
48 18 5 

21 83 69 
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Section Three (Itemc a throujgh o) \ 

Table 6 offers the results from the teacher evaluation of the 
specific elements thought to be part of the total guidance counseling 
program. All of the elements received a majority of teacher approval 
relative to the legitimacy of the service (a^'^Yes" vote). The lowest 
••Yes" vote percentage was sixty-two (conducting research) • All other 
percentages of "Yes" votes were eighty~two percent or higher. 

That part of this section which allowed the respondents to evalu- 
ate the quality of the service related to the "elements" yielded rather 
positive findings. Most ratings were 2's (average level) and 3's (high 
levelX. The Items which yielded the highest percentage of I's (low 
level of performance) dealt with such "elements" as communication, 
orientation, placement, research, and aid with classroom teaching units. 
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Written Response 

In addition to the previously mentioned teacher comments alluding 
to a teacher counselor communication gap and time-work problems, cer- 
tain other trends were found in the written comments on the surveys* 
Some faculty members at the secondary level see the role of the counselor 
as a student advocate in a negative manner. It appears as if they want 
the counselor to serve as teacher advocates who support teachers in their 
dealings with students. 

At the elementary level there was one outstanding, overriding re- 
quest written in by many of the teachers. This mandate was that each 
elementary school deserves its own full-time counselor. 

Recommendations 

Something needs to be developed in order to improve counselor- 
teacher communications. In the past, guidance committees which Included 
teacher membership have failed. Just what methods will accomplish bet- 
ter counselor-teacher communications is a question still unanswered* 
Certainly, those teachers who need counselors to be a teacher advocate 
are quite far removed from adequate communication., Such a function con- 
tradicts the student advocacy function which Is expected from guidance 
counselors. .What needs to be communicated is that counselors are pri- 
marily student advocates but within- reason. Teachers cannot expect 
carte blanche support from the school counselor if school counselors 
are to be effective in their student-related role. However, students 
are not to expect carte blanche support either. Adequate communication 
require.? that both teachers and students understand, in general, where 
counselor:* fit in matters involving differences among students and 
teachers. 

Many teachers see the present counseling personnel as overworked 
and undi^rstaf fed while operating with Inadequate facilities. Those 
who have the power to Induce change within the school system need to 
entertain ideas and initiate action which will alleviate this concern. 

Finally, the counseling staff heeds to Investigate teacher opin- 
ions? of the testing and orientation programs* ^Before anything can be 
accomplished, one needs to know what the exact perceived shortcomings 
are* ' 
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Counselor Survey 
IntJfcuctlon 



As the self-study Includes surveys of all conceivable publics 
who use or are Influenced by the guidance counselors' work, It was 
decided that the counselors would also benefit from self -evaluation* 
The Counselor Survey Is a product of this declslorf. • 

The ent'lre counseling staff determined that this survey a|houid be 
something other than an inventory of time usage • Such being U\e case, 
it w^s decided that a survey should be created which will alldw coun- 
selors to evaluate the quality of their work. 4 

The first step in that direction was to sub-divide the staff into 
three groups: elementary, junior high, and senior high. Each group 
made a list of the functions which they perceived themselves to be 
performing. These lists were submitted to Dr. Baker who unified them 
into the fifteen categories and related functions found In the Coun- 
selor Survey. 

Since the fifteen categories and related functions are drawn 
from three different groups of counselors, the NA scale was inserted 
to allow for disci^imination of applicability among the three groups. 
The A scale allows the counselor to^rate the legitimacy of functions 
he (foes perform, while the B scale allows the counselor to rate the 
quality of his own performance. 

A first draft of the survey was issued to all counselors with an 
Invitation to recommend alterations. The present form of the sunrey 
is a second draft which evolved from resultant* recommendations. 
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COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE DEPARThENT 
COUNSELOR SURVEY 

Circle -one of the following three indicators of the level at whicfi you are counseling: 
elementary school junior high school senior high school 

following statement, represent functions which school counselors in the 
^ the riihf hl;r ""iT'''' themselves doing in the performance ^f he r ole. 

2d B seS-ratwf w?ll -PP^-able; A. legitimac^; 

ma D, self-rating). Will you please read each statement; decide whether it is an iDoHr-al 

•l^itJ^a'cf^ T.r' 'f' applicable ,o you indicat^ your oj n of Jt^l 

legitimacy and the quality of your efforts in the performance of each appUrable function 
In so doing, please use the following pfocedures. ' VV^i^aoxe runction. 

iJlhe g*rade'L:eJteirra^?r''°" ^"""^'^'^'^^^ ^"'^''"^ ^^""^^^"^^ 



NA Scale; 
A Scale: 



B Scale: 



If applicable, write "Yes". 
If not applicable, write "No". 

If you have indicated "Yes" in the NA column, rate the legitimacy of 
/do^thi^r '''■'^^ following scale, (i.e. Should counselors 

1 - Definitely do not think that it is a legitimate function for 
■ school counselors. 

2 « You are undecided (ambivale.nt) sbout the legitimacy of ch<s 

function. • » . 

3 = The function is legitimate, but not as important as soij,;^hers 

4 = The function is highly lei^jAmate afid among the most iaportant/ 

If you have indibated "Yes" in c^olumn M, rate the quality of your own 
efforts in the performance of this function according to the following 

1 " Much improvement needed. 

2 » Some improvement needed. 

3 » Doing a satisfactory job. 

4 « Doing outstanding vork. ^ 



Statftmedits 
A. Career Guidance 

1. Teaching appropriate units 

2. Maintaining an up-to-^^^ate Infonsation aystem . 

3* Assisting and interviewing appropriate speakers and 

representatives 

A . Setting up related displays 

3. Planning, ordering, and showing career reirted filmH*.' 
Assisting in selection cf post high school careers ... 

7. Assisting in selection of post (ligh school educational 
institutions , 

8. Assisting In the securing of financial *aid' for 'post ' * 

high school oducaticn 

• A* 
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CS - 2 

^ Statements * 

B« , Consultation 

1. With teachers (case conferences, teaching units, 
programs, procedures, etc.) r 

2. Wltii administrators (conference^, curriculum 
development , «tc. ) / 

3. With parents (personal, telephone, mail, etc.) 

C. Individual Work 

f 

1. Personal counseling 

2. Social counseling ; 

3. Vocational counseling •...^..^ 

4. Educational counseling 

5. Developmental counseling (routinely counseling" T~ 
all assigned counselees) ^. ...» 

6. Demand counseling (responding to requests from 
students or other§/) 

D. -^ Meetings 

1. Staff (PPS, teacher teams, etc.) 

2. Professional (APGA, PPOA, etc.) 

E. Observation 

1. Observing students in their school environment 

2. Diagnosing student problems resultant from observation .... 

F. Planning / 

1. Dally planning," etc 

G. Record Keeping 

. 1. Meaningful and coherent counselor working files 

2. Student cumulative records ; » 

3. Departmental equipment and supplies 

H. Referrals 

1. Internal (parent- teacher conferences, etc.) 

2. External (buddy program, etc.) 

3. Meeting with representatives of various referral st^arces .. 
k. Providing appropriate information about referral sources .. 
5. Helping those needing referral services to meet with the 

appropriate sources .««..• , ^. . 

I. Research 

1. Internal (your own programs and activities) 

2. External (programs initiated by outside agencies but 
using Internal personnel and subjects 

J. 'Scheduling 

1. Scheduling of all students •««•.••••«•••••«..,..,...••«•••• 

2. Scheduling of new students • » 

3. Changing student schedules once anibrlginal schedule * 
has been detenalned 
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Statements 



K. Small Group Work 

1. Students, problem centered (personal, social or 
educational) ; 

2. Students, developmental (personal,- social, vocational- 
educational) 

3. Parents, problem centered ^ 

4. Parents, developmental emphasis 

5. Teachers, problem centered 

6. Teachers, developmental emphasis , 



L. 



Special Assignments 

1. Internal (i.e., building and district curriculum 
committees) 

2. External (i.e., PTA presentations) 

Special Programs 

1. PSU interns , 

2. Stone Valley ^ 

3. Gathering homework assignments for shut-ins 

4. Coordinating tutorial programs 

5. Selection of Vo.-Tech. students for over-subscribed 
courses , 

6. Guidance newsletters* 

7. Graduation exercises 



N. Student Transition 



1. - Assisting students who are moving from one school to 
' anotlioir within the district \ \^ 

2. Assiiting students who are leaving your school for 
the hext level of their education 

3. Deve'loping and conducting orientation programs for 
students entering your school 



0, Testing 



1. Administration of sanctioned standardized testing 
program » / ^ ^ 

2. Scoring of standardized tests \ 

3. Interpretation of standardized test results ...... 
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At this point you are invited to make any further statements that may be on vour mind (use 
the back side of each pa|§e if you wish). 
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/ TABLE 7 

Counselor Responses to Self- Inventory by Level'- 
Elementary (E), Junior High (J), and S.^nlor HJgh'(S;* 
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* N=14 [4 elementary counselors (E), 5 junior high counselors (J), and 5 
senior high counselors (S)] 



Findings and Discussion 

Table 7 contains the results of this survey; '^These results 
are offered for each part of each scale. In addition, the data are 
sub-divided according to identification of the developmental level 
which the counselor serves: elementary (E) , junior high (J), and 
sienior high (S) . '^^ \^ 

A. Ca reer Guidance 

1. Teaching appropriate units is seen as applicable to all but 
two senior high covnselors. Most respondents (7) feel that this is 
a legitimate function but not as important. as some others are. Fiv*3 
of twelve counselors "feel need for self-improvement relative to 
this function. ^ 

2. Maintaining an up-to-dati^ information system is seen as ap- 
plicable to all but one elementary and two junior high counselors. 
Most of the respondents feel that this function is legitimate, but ^; 
not^as important as some others ar^. Six of. eleven counselors feel 

a need for improvement in this area^ All three elementary counselors 
feel a need for much improvement while four of the five senior high 
counselors see their present level as satisfactory or outstanding. 

3. Assisting and interviewing appropriate speakers and repre- 
sentatives is seen as applicable to all but one elementary and one 
junior high counselor. Most of the respondents feel that this func- 
tion is legitimate but not as important as some others are. Degree 
of satisfaction with the quality of performance is varied. However, 
again it is the elementary counselors who are least and the secondary 
counselors who are most satisfied. 
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4. Setting up related displays is seen as applicable to al^ senior 
"high, about half of the junior high, ctud only one^ of the elementary 
counselors. Mos^t of the respondents feel that this function is legiti- 
mate, but not as Important as some others. are. Three respondents, are 
-ambivalent about tne legitimacy of this function. Six of nine counselors 
feel a need for self- improvement . . 

5. Planning, ordering, and showing career related films is seen 

as applicable by all elementary and about half of the junior and senior 
high counselors. Half of the respondents feel that this function is 
legitimate, and most of this half see it as being not as important as v 
some others are. However, three respondents are ambivalent about the 
legitimacy of this function. Five of eight counselor respondents feel ^- 
that self-improvement is needed, four feeling the need for much improve-' . 
iftent . . 

6. A2^«isting in the selection of post-high school careers is seen 
as applicable to all the senior high and sixty percent of the junior, 
high, but none 6f the elementary counselors. Most respondents rate . 
this function as highly legitimate and among the most important. A 
majority of the respondents are at least satisfied with the quality of 
their performance. 

7. Assisting in the selection of post-high school educational in- 
stitutions is viewed as exclusively applicable to senior high counselors. 
All senior high counselors rate this function as highly legitimate and 

' among the most important. Most senior high respondents are at least 
satisfied. with their work with one feeling some improvement needed. 

8. Assisting in the securing of financial aid for post-high school 
education^ is viewed as exclusively applicable to senior high counselors 
although one .abdicates this applicability. Half of the respondents 
vi,ew this as a mpst important ,f unction, one as important but not as much 
as others, and one is ambivalent. Half of the senior high respondents 
feel they are doing satisfactory work and half see a need for some 
improvement . 

B. Consultation 

. 1. Consultation with teachers is seen as applicable by all of the 
counselors. Most of them^ rate it among the mdst important functions. 
Eight of fourteen counselors are at least satisfied with their work, 
while six feel some improvement is needed. ^ 

2. Consultation with administrators is seen as applicable by all 
of the counselors. Most of them rate it among the most important func- 
tions. Nine of the fourteen counselors are at least satisfied with 
their work while five feel some improvement is needed. 
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3. Consultation with parents if? seen as applicable by all of the 
counselors who also rate it among the most important functions. Eight 
of the fourteen respondents feel a J\eed for improvement of the quality 
of their work. ^ 

C. Individual Work 

1. Personal counseling is seen as applicable by all of the counsel- 
ors ♦ jiost of whom also rate it among the mo^t important functions. Two 
junior high counselors rate it .lot as important as some other functions. 
Four of the fourteen counselors feel a need for improvement. The low- 
est xevel of satisfaction, over all, appears to be at the junior high 
level . 

2. Social counseling is seen as applicable by all of the counselors 
most of whom also rate it among the most important functions. Three 
junior high counselors rate it not as important as some other functions. 
Five of fourteen counselors feel a nee* tor improvement. The lowest 
level of satisfaction, overall, appears to be at the junior high level. 

3. Vocational counseling is seen as applicable by all counselors 
save one at the elementary level. Most respondents vate it among the 
most important functions. Six of thirteen counselors feel a need for 
improvement. Responses range from niuch improvement needed tc, doing out- 
standing work. 

4. Educational counseling is seen as applicable by all counselors, 
most of whom also rate it among the most important functions. Twelve 
of fourteen counselors^ feel that they are doing at least a satisfactory 
job, while the remainder feel the need for some help. 

5. There is some divided opinion concerning the applicability of 
routine > systematic counseling of all counselees with the division 

existing at all three levels. Of those nine who thihk it is applicable, 
one does not feel it is legitimate and another is ambivalent. Qf the 
remaining seven respondents, only three feel this function is among the 
most important. Five, of nine respondents feel the need for much im- 
provement (two elementary and three senior high counselors); two some 
improvament; and the remaining two (junior high) feel that they* are 
doing at least satisfactory work. 

6. Demand counseling is seen as applicable by all of the counselors 
most of whom rate it among the most important functions. Eight'^of the 
fourteen counselors feel that they are doing at least satisfactory work. 
Responsesl range from much improvement needed ^o doing outstanding work. 

D. Meetings 

1. Staff Nneetings are seen as applicable by^all of the counselors. 
They are split exactly in half over whether this function is among the 
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most impurtant or legitimate, but not as important some others. 
Twelve of the fourteen counselors feel that they are doing at least 
a satisfactory Job concerning this fijnction. 

' 2. Professional meetings are seen as applicable by all of the 
counselors. Nine counselors feel that these meetings are legitimate, 
but not among the most important functions while two feel they are 
most important and two are ambivalent. Five respondents feel the need 
for improvement here while the remaining nine feel they are doing at 
least a satisfactory job. Responses range from much improvement needed 
to doing an outstanding job. 

E. Observation 

1. Observing students in their school environment is seen as ap- 
plicable by all the counselors, most of whom rate it among the most 
important functions. Nine of the fourteen respondents feel that they 
are doing at least a satisfactory job. Five feel they are doing an 
outstanding job. The five who feel the need for some improvement are 
in the junior and senior high schools. 

2. Diagnosing student problems r^^sultant from observation is seen 
as .applicable by all of the counselors, most of whom see it among the 
most important functions. Eight of fourteen responcTfents feel the need 
for some improvement. This group includes most of the^anior and senior 
high counselors. 

F. , Planning 

1. Daily planning "is seen as applicable by most of the counselors. 
Most of these respondents feel it is legitimate, but not among the most 
important functions. Of t^e thirteen respondents, . six feel the need 
for improvement . Responr .s range from much improvement needed to an 
outstanding job being done at present. 

G. Rec ord Keeping 

1. Meaningful and coherent counselor working fi-les are seen as ap- 
plicable by all counselors. Opinions are split over whtjther this is a 
most important or a legit:^ate, but not most important, function. Eight 
of the fourteen counselors feel a need far improvement. Responses range 
from much improvement needed to doing an outstanding job. 

2. Student cumulative records are seen as applicable by the majority 
of the counselors. Most of the elementary counselors do not find this 
function applicable. Opinions on the importance of this function are 
more or less evenly distributed among most important; legitimate, but 
not most important; and ambivalent. Most of the respondents feel that 

1 they are doing at least a satisfactory job. 
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3. Record keepiirj of departmental equipment and supplies is seen 
as applicable by only half of the counselors. The division cuts across 
all three levels. The ratings of the legitimacy of this function are 
scattered evenly across all four categories from not legitimate to 
among the most important. Five of the seven respondents feel that they 
are doing at least a satisfactory job. 

Referrals 

1. Internal referrals are seen a's applicable by all of the couriT- 
selors, most of whom rate it among the most important functions. Most 
of the respondents feel that they are doing at least a satisfactory job. 

2. External referrals are seen as applicable by all but one coun- 
selor. The m\jority of the respondents rate this among the most import- 
ant functions. Eight of the thirteen counselors feel that they are 
doing at least a satisfactory job. However, self-evaluations range 
from much improvement needed to doing an outstanding job. 

• 3. Meeting with representatives of various referral sources is 
seen as important by all the , counselors . The rating of the importance 
of this function is more or less evenly divided between legitimate, 
but not as important as others and amonag^ the most important. Ten of 
the fourteen counselors feel that they are doing at least a satisfactory 
job although responses range from much improvement needed to doing an 
outstanding job. 

4. Providing appropriate information about referral sources is seen 
as applicable by all the counselors. The respondents are evenly split 
between rating this function as legitimate, but not as important as 
others and among the most important. All elementary counselors rated 

it most important while those who feel that this function is less im- 
portant are found at the junior and senior high levels. Nine of the 
fourteen respondents feel that they are doing at least a satisfactory 
job. 

5. Helping those needing referral services to meet with the appro- 
priate sources is seen as applicable by all of the counselors. The 
respondents are evenly split between rating this function as legitimate, 
but not as important as others and among the in9st important. Nine of 
the fifteen respondents see themselves doing at least a satisfactory 
job, but Ji'esponses range from much help needed to doing an outstanding 
job. 

I. Research 

1. Internal research is seen as legitimate by all the counselors,' 
most of whom rate it as legitimate, but not among the most important 
functions. Thirteen of the fourteen respondents feel that they need 
much or some improvement in this area. 
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2, External research is seen as applicable by most of the coun- 
selors. The largest number of respondents not seeing this as applicable 
are in the senior high school. Opinions on the legitimacy of this 
function are divided; four are ambivalent and four rate it as ]egi- 
timate, but not among the most important. ^Half of the respondents feel 
they need much or some improvement. 

J. Scheduling 

1. Scheduling of all students is seen as applicable by only four 
counselors (two junior high and two senior high). Half of the four 
respondents are ambivalent about the legitimacy of this function. Three 
of the four respondents feel that they are doing at ieast a satisfactory 
job. 

2. Scheduling of new students is seen as applicable to all the 
senior high and most of the junior high, but none of the elementary 
counselors. A slight majority of the respondents see this as among 
the most important functions, and almost all of them feel that they 
are doing at least a satisfactory job. 

3. Changing student schedules is seen as applicable by all senior 
high, most junior high, and one of the elementary counselors. Opinions 
are divided on the legitimacy of this function: legitimate, but not 
among the most important and among the most important. It seems to be 
considered more important at the senior high level than elsewhere. Al- 
most all respondents feel that they are doing at least a satisfactory 
job. 

K. Small Group Work ' ^ 

1. Problem-centered sm^ll group work with students is seen as ap- 
plicable by all of the counselors. A majority of the counselors rate 
this function among the most impoi^tant, including all of the elementary 
counselors. Eight of the fourteen counselors feel that improvement is 
needed. The range varies from much improvement needed to do'fr.j, an out- 
standing job . 

\ 

2. Developmental-centered small group work with students i§ seen 
as applicable by all of thf^couneelors, most of whom feel it is among 
the most important functions. The major exception here seems to be at 
the high school level where four counselors rate it as legitimate, but 
not as important as others while one is ambivalent. Eight of the four- 
teen counselors feel that self- improvement is needed « Four of five high 
school counselors see the need for much improvement. 

3# Problem-centered small group work with parents is seen as appli- 
cable by all but one counselor. Opinions are divided on the legitimacy 



of this function: legitimate, but not among the most important and 
among the most import-ant. Eight of the thirteen respondents feel that 
self-improvement is needed with seven feeling the n^ed for much im- 
provement (three elementary and three senior high). 

4. Developmental-centered small group woi^ with parents is seen 
as applicable by all but one counselor. Seven of thirteen respondents 
feel this function is among the most important; however, responses 
range from definitely not legitimate to very important. Ten of thir- 
teen respondents feel the need for improvement with eight seeing the 
need for much improvement. 

5. Problem-centered small group work with teachers is seen as 
applicable by all but one of the counselors. Opinions are divided on 
the legitimacy of this function: legitimate, but not as important as 
some others and among the most important. Most support for the import- 
ance of this function is at the junior and senior high levels. Seven 
of thirteen respondents feel that improvement is needed. Three at 

the high school level see the need for much improvement. Responses 
range from much improvement needed to doing an outstanding job. 

6. Developmental-centered sm^ll group counseling with teachers 
is seen as applicable by twfilve of the fourteen counselors. Eight of 
the twelve respondents view this as a very important function, four 
each at the elementary and junior high levels. Seven of the twelve 
respondents feel that improvement is needed with five of them seeing ' 
the need for much improvement. 

L. Special Assignments 

1. Internal special assignments are seen as applicable by all but 
one counselor. Opinions are divided on the legitimacy of this func- 
tion: legitimate, but not as important as some others and among the 
most important. Eight of thirteen respondents feel that they are doing 
at least a satisfactory job. However, self-evaluations range from much 
improvement needed to doing an outstanding job. 

2. External special assignments are seen as applicable by all but 
one counselor. Opinions on rlie legitimacy of this function are divided: 
four are ambivalent; five feel that it is legitimate but not among the 
most important; and four view it as among the most important. Nine of 
the thirteen respondents feel that they are doing at least a satisfactory 
job. Responses to this item vary from much improvement needed to doing 
an outstanding job. 

M. Special Programs 

1. Cooperation with the PSU internship program is seen as applicable 
by ail but one counselor. The majority of the counselors see this as a 
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legitimate function, but not among the most Important • Ten of the thit-- 
teen respondents feel that they are doing at least a satisfactory job. 
However, self-evaluations range from much improvement needed to doing 
an outstanding job. 

2. Participation in the Stone Valley programs is seen as applicable 
only among the four elementary counselors and one at the senior high 
level. All respondents rate this function as legitimate, but not among 
the most important. Self-ratings vary from much improvement needed to 
doing an outstanding job. 

3. Gathering homework assignments for shut-ins is seen as applicable 
by all the junior and senior high counselors. Seven of the ten re- 
spondents either view this function as not legitimate or else are ambi- 
valent. All respondents feel that they are doing a satisfactory job. 

4. Coordinating tutorial programs is seen as applicable by seven of 
the fourteen counselors, all at the junior and senior, high levels. Four 
of these seven respondents view this as a legitimate function, but not 
as important as some others. Two doubt the legitimacy of this function. 
Six of the seven respondents feel they are doing at least a satisfactory I 
job. 

5. Selection of Vo-Tech students is seen as applicable by all junior 
and two senior high counselors. This is seen as a legitimate function, 
but not as important as some others by four of the seven respondents. 
However, responses range from not legitimate to highly legitimate. Five 
of the seven feel that they are doing at least satisfactory work- 

6. Guidance newsletters are seen as applicable by ten of the four- 
teen counselors, most of whom rate this function as legitimate, but not 
among the most important. Half of the respondents feel that improvement 
is needed. 

7. Graduation exercises are seen as applicable 1)y three of the sen- 
ior high counselors. This function is rated as legitimate, but not 
among the most important. The respondents rated their efforts as satis- 
factory or outstanding. 

N. Student ' Transition 

1, Assisting students who are moving from one school to another with- 
in the district is seen as appli<^able to all elementary and junior high 
counselors plus one senior high counselor. Opinions on the legitimacy 

of this function are divided: six of ten rate it as legitimate, but not 
as important as some others. Six of the ten counselors feel that they 
are doing at least a satisfactory job. 

2. Assisting students who are leaving one's school for the next 
level of education is seen as applicable by all of the counselors. 
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Opinion is evenly divided on the legitimacy of this function between 
legitimate, but not among the most Important and among the most im- 
portant. Nine of the fourteen counselors feel they are doing at least 
a satisfactory job. However, responses range from much improvement 
needed to doing an outstanding job. 

3. Developing and conducting orientation programs for students 
entering one's school is seen as applicable by all counselors but one 
at the elementary level. The majority of these respondents view this 
function as among the most important. Ten of the thirteen counselors 
feel they are doing at least a satisfactory job. 

0. Testing 

1. Administration of the sanctioned standardized testing program 
is seen as applicable by all of the junior high and most of the senior 
high counselors. Six of the nine respondents view this function as 
legitimate, but not among the most important. All of the respondents 
feel they are doing at least a satisfactory job. 

2. Scoring of standardized tests is seen as applicable by only 
four counselors, three of whom are working at junior high school level. 
Three of these four respondents feel this function is either not legiti- 
mate or are ambivalent. All of ^thera feel they are doing at least a 
satisfactory job. 

3. Interpretation of standardized test* results is seen as appli- 
cable by all counselors except one at the elementary level. A slight 
majority of the respondents feel that it is a legitimate function, 
but not among the most important. Four of the junior high counselors 
view this as a most important function. Ten of the thirteen respond- 

*ents feel that they are doing at least a satisfactory job. 



Of those functions listed in the inventory, the ones apparently 
felt to be most important by the counselor respondents are the fol- 



lowing: 




1. 


Assisting in selection of post-high school careers. 


2. 


Assisting in selection of post-high school educational 




institutions. 


3. 


Consultation with teachers. 


4. 


Consultation with administrators. 


5. 


Consultation with parents. 


6. 


Personal counselii\g. 


7- 


Social counseling. 


8. 


Vocational counseling. 


9. 


Educational counseling. 



10. Demand counseling. 

11. Observing students in their school environment. 

12. Diagnosing student problems resultant from observation. 

13. External referrals. 

14. Scheduling of new students. 

15. Problem-centered ^mall group work with students. 

16. Developmental-centered small group work with students. 

17. Developmental-centered small group work v:ith parents. 

18. Developmental-centered small group work with teachers. 

19. Developing and conducting orientation programs for students 
entering your school. ^ 

Recommendations 

The following recommendations are based upon what seem to be 
the counselors' most strongly felt needs. The elementary counselors 
seem to wish help relative to career information systems and inter- 
viewing appropriate speakers and representatives. It is possible 
that the secondary counselor^ can be helpful here. 

On the other hand, the Secondary level counselors wish help rela- 
tive to consulting with tearl^ers and administrators. Perhaps the 
elementary counselors can be j helpful to the secondary people in this 
area. Ail counselors may, welcome in-service training focused on con- 
sultation. 

The counseling staff seems ripe for planned 'iscussions of coun- 
seling theory and philosophy. This may or may not lead to requests 
for in-service training and/or ^consultation. 

The expressed dt-sire for help with diagnosis by the secondary 
counselors may be related to th^ previous reconmiendation in that there 
may ba a desire for in-service training and/or consultation. 

Other topics which seem to have potential relative to in-service 
training or consultation are research and small group work. As was 
suggested above, requests for such help will best come out of counselor 

generated discussions. 

> 

Finally, concern is expressed over referrals. Again, the exact 
needs of the counselors may best be defined via internal discussions 
within the staff. Perhaps, then, the counselors will be able to help 
earh other and*--^dentify problems which need help from other sources. 



PARENT SURVEY 
INTRODUCTION 



Because of the nature of the population, it was decided that 
parents should be the first public to survey. During July and Aug- 
ust of 1972, Doctor Baker, Doctor Warner, and Doctor Cameron created 
this survey and developed the plans for its distribution. As a re- 
sult,, the survey and an accompanying letter, with a stamped return- 
addressed envelope, were mailed to a random sample of 500 parents 
whose names were on the pchool tax roll. A copy of the survey and 
the letter are found on the following pages. 

In November, it wasl decided that a f ollow-*up letter inay increase 
the number of returns. Accordingly, such a letter was created by 
Doctor Baker and sent to the survey sample with a stamped return-, 
addressed envelope. In December it was decided that few, if any more 
surveys would be retuimed. Those^^^ich had been returned were turned 
over to data processing for TES^Hpunching and tabulations. 

Descriptive data were tabulated from the objective questions, 
summarized and distributed among th^ guidance staff ' members. Tlie sar 
veys were divided into three categories according to the perceived 
content of the subjective responses therein (positive, thought pro- 
voking—including negative, and non-committal). These surveys were 
circulated among thejguid^nce staff for their perusal. Accordingly, 
the guidance staff ^^esponded to the objective and subjective data 
as ii^ appeared to them. Doctor Baker summarized the staff responses 
prior to complrtl^n of the findings and recommendations. 
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State College Area SchooT Or.. trie f 
Counseling and Guidance Hepartmcitt 



Dear Parent, 



The Guidance and Counseling Department of Pupil Personnel Services of the 
State College Area School District is conducting a Self-Study to assist in 
determining ^ts future role in the school coirmunity,, and, to provide a basi , 
for accountability in that role. Concepts and values of school coiniiunities 
change with time, and, in providing guidance- and counseling service in the 
future It would be well to know the wishes of the school conxnunity being 
served relative to the service. 

We^wish to obtain parents', students', teachers', and school adminis- 
trators input to the study, and a separate survey is being made of each group. 
Will you, please, help, as a parent, and complete the enclosed questionnaire? 
You are encouraged to use the "Parent Reaction Space" for comments. 

4.U J5o^ questionnaire is being mailed to every seventh address, appearing In 
the 1972 School Census, where there are parents having children in attendance 
in the local schools. The parent addressed is the first nam^? recorded in the 
computerized listing for the address. 



DLC/mk 

Enclosure 1 



Sincerely, 

Stanley Baker 

Dr. Stanley Baker 

Director, Self-Study Project 

Donald L. Cameron 

Dr. Donald L. CamerWi 
Assistant ^Superintendent for 
Pupil Personnel Services 
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; ' ' . State College Area School, District ' " , 

Counseling and Guidance iiepartweat 

FAKENT^SORyfeV 

^ ' \ — ■ 

1972r73 

, The fullowing brief .survey has be^n designed to assess the extent and effective- 
ness of the guidance atfervices you and your child have received through the school. 
How many*childrt?n do^you now have in grades: *j 



1 - 


6 


01* 




9 _ 


^02 


10 - 


12 


03 



Part Qne . . , • ' , 

_ Directions*" 

If yoli have children %i more than one of the levels indicated above, please rate 
each counseling service for each child separately. Use column E to indicate an ele- 
mentary rating, {:olunm.J a junior high rating, and column H a senior high school rating 

Example: In- response Item 1 you might place a 1 in column H % 
' indicating orfe meeting at the senior high school and 
2 in column J indicating two meetings at the junior 
high. ^ 



Ty pe of Con tact 



/ 



An Participated in a larg^ group meeling conducted by 

the counselor or in wfich the counselor^^ participated. 
(F.T.A. , special parent meeting.) 



~ Individual conference with counselor. 

3. Telephone CQnversatlon with counselor. 

'4, Received newsletter or l^t^etin prepared by the 
cctunselo' . 

\ 

1. Received specl«?l written reports prepared by Ithe ^ 
\ counselor about Vour child's progress in school. 

b» HoiDe-visitation by counselor. 

A. Other contact. > (Please specify.) 





Columns 
J 


H 


04 


05 


06 


07 


08 


^09 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


1'6 


17 


18 


19 


20 


.21 



* Note: 



Ignore numttering oj? the j^ight hand side of the page. 
It* if* 4ii>t 4kt:i prvKe>*sin^. 
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PS - 2 

Part Two \ 

•*! Directions 



Using your knowledge of the contacts your child has had with his or her guidance 
counselor, please complete the foJ.lowtng section by indicating the approximate number 
of times he has had each type of contact. As in Part One, use the appropriate column. 

Type of Contact Columns 



7. 'My child partjjLcipated with a small group of students 

in school, organized by* theyguidance counselor to 

discuss prob|ifems and conc^nis. 22 ^23 24 

' . / . 

8. My child participated with large^^d^ small groups for 

things other than problems and concerns (i.e. affective y 

groups - college information, career nights, etc.). 2o Id 27 

9. ^ My child Ijas had an individual interview or meeting 

with the guidance counselor. ^ ^ 28 29 30 

10. My child requested and received individual help from 

the guidance counselor. ' _31 ^32 33 

11. My ahild received special materials prepared by or 
secured by the guidance counselor (e.fe. books, 

brochures, pamphlets). ' i 34 35 36 

E. Other contact (please specify). 



/ 
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PS - 3 

Part Three 

Directions 



The following statements represent the intentions of the State College Area 
guidance program. In respondj^ng to these items > use the same columns as you did 
in Pa^ts One and Two. However, use the following key when responding to these 
items: I 

V t 

1 - very well ^ • ' 

2 - well • 

3 - unsure 

4 - poor * 

5 - much more needs .to be d6ne 

6 - no opinion 

Example: If you think that the junior high school guidance personnel 
performed **well** in regard to item 15, place a 2 (2 - well) 
in column J (J-junior high). 

Please fill in all of the blanks although you may not have children attending, 
school in each category. 

Statements Columns 

1 



The guidance personnel 



12. Help parents to better understand their child's 

academic progress in school. 37 38 ^39 

13. Help parents to better understand their child's 

interests and abilities (i.e. test results). AO ^41 42 

14. Help parents to better understand the school's 

total educational program. . 43 ^44 45 

15. Make it easier for parents to relate to the school 

concerning their children. ^46 ^7 ^48 

16. Help studentc, to improve academically. 49 ^50 51 

17. Help students to better cope with school and 

developmental problems and concerns. 52 ^53 ^54 

18. Help to promote healthy attitudes and values in 

students. ' 55 / 56 ^57 

19. Assist students in decision making skills relative 

to such concerns as career planning, course selection, 

post-high school training, etc. 58 59 60 
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Statements I Columns 



20* Assist students through the provision of materials, 
special programs, etc* relative to career planning, 

educational planning and personal needs. ;^61 62 ^63 

21. Assist parents to better understand the behavior of 

school-age persons. - 64 65 66 

22* Offer ideas which help parents to better understan^^ 

and cope with students behavior. ^67 68 69 

23. ^ Provide individual counseling upon reasonable 

demand by students. ^70 71 ^72 

24. Provide information on sources of help for the 

child that are available in the community. 73 74 75 

25. Assist parents in making decisions concerning 

the child's welfare. 76 77 78 

26.. Assist children in assuming personal responsibility. 79 80 ^81 

It 

27. Provide consultation services to parents concerning 

children aqd young people* • ^82 ^ 83 84 

Parent Reaction Space : (Please comment on the overall effectiveness of the 
guidance program - strong points, weaknesses, needed additions, etc.). 



/ 



Your pron\pt return of this questionnaire will greatly enhance the effectiveness of 
the Self-Study of which this is one part. A self- addressed, stamped envelope has 
been provided for your convenience. 
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^TATE College V^rea School V 



ISTRICT 



ADWIIVISTRATIVF OFT^CF-.S 



W. NITTANY AVENUE •t^^/'U a>lltC>^ ^"-WJ^ V^-M A • ir^ra^ 



Dear Pareiit ; , 



November 15, 1972 



This past September you received a "Parent Survey" from the Guidance and 
Counseling Department of the State College Area School District. If you com- 
pleted and returned the survey please go no further with this letter. If you 
have not completed and returned the survey, please read on. 

In order to get a more accurate idea of community thought relative to our 
guidance and counseling services, we need the return of co^nplet^d questionjaaires 
from those of you who have not responded. It is not too late to complete efad 
return the survey. Will you please help us by doing this today? 

Sincerely, 

Stanley Baker 



\ 



Dr. Stanley Baker 

Director, Self-Study Project 

Donald L. Cameron 

Dr. Donald L. Cameron 
Assistant Superintendent for 
Pupil Personnel Services 
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DATA 



Table 8 presents the responses to questions 1 through 6 on Part 
I of the Parent Survey* As is indicated in the directions, respondents 
were \.ble to indicate rsore than one contact pet each category. Tliis 
resulted in the possibility of more contacts than respondents (i.e. 
many people indicating more than one contact in particular categories). 
Each category was ranW'ed within the three subgroups (elementary, jimior 
high and senior high). The rankings indicate the degree to which each 
service is reaching the public as compared to the other services • Of 
course, this is from the viewpoint of parents. ^ 

\ 

Table 8 

Objective Data for Questions 1 through 6 

\ Elementary (n»154) Junior High (n«74) Senior High (n=61) 

sQuestton Observations Ranking^ Observations Ranking Obs e rva t ions Ranking 

^ 1 69 1 74 1 23 1 

^2 40 2 34 3 21 3 

3 23 ^ 42 2 22 2 

4 9 5 26 4 9 4 

5 20 4 7 5 ' 75 

6 4 6 4 6 2 6 
165 187 84 



Table 9 depicts the responses to questions 7 through 11. As in the 
case of questions 1 through 6 above, the respondents were able to indi- 
cate more than one observation per question. The results are treated 
in the same manner as were those far questions 1 through 6. 

Table 9 

Objective Data for Questions 7 through 11 

Elementary (n«154) Junior High (n«74) Senior High (n»61) 
Question Observations Ranking Observations Ranking Observations Ranking 



7 38 1 52 3 16 5 

8 7 4 32 . 4 47 2 

9 13 3 98 1 89 1 

10 14 2 53 2 47 2 

11 15 JL4 5 ^ 4 
73 249 230 



\ 

\ 
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In Talle 10 data are presented for questions 12 through 27. Each 
question Vrcpresents a specific intention of the guidance program* Re- 
spondentJat each of three levels (parents of elementary, junior high or 
senio^^gh children) rated each intention (question) on a six category 
scoi^eT Table 10 presents the percentage of response distribution across 



all categories (1 through 6) for each school level (E»eleraentary , 
vT»junior high, H«high school) for each intention (questions 12—27) • 



Table 10^ 







Objective Data 


for Questions 


12 throuRh 27 




Question and 




Percentage in Each Response 


Category 




School 


Level 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


12 


E 


• 

07 


15 


18 


16 


18 


26 




J 


15 


22 


19 


14 


15 


14 




H 


06 


24 


20 


12 


14 


24 


13 


E 


04 


12 


18 


13 


22 


29 




J 


09 


24 


19 


17 


16 


16 




H 


04 


28 


16 


10 


. 20- V 


22" 




E- ■ 


04 


» 18 


18 


17 


' \ 

15 


28 




-J 


09 


30 


22 


17 - 


10 


14 




H 


- 14 


18 


22 , 


14 


,20 


?2 


15 


E 


07 


14 


24 


14 


12 


3Q 




J 


15 


•27 


20 . 


16 


08 


15\ 




H 


12 


18 


20 


10 


16 


24 


16 


E 


04 


06 


30 


11 


05 


41 




J 


06 


16 


32 


10 


09 


27 




H 


06 


20 


34 


06 


10 


2.4 


17 


E 


07 


20 


21 


09 


09 


32 




J 


13 


24 


20 


10 


10 


24 




H 


08 


24 


22 


10 


16 


22 


18 


E 


05 


19 


21 


12 


07 


36 




J 


14 


20 


23 


07 


09 


28 




H 


12 


22 


30 


08 


04 


24 


19 


E 


01 


09 


24 


06 


05 


54 




J 


la 


17 


17 


03 


20 


30 




H 


19 


31 


10 


10 


19 


12 


20 


E 


01 


09 


24 


06 


06 


53 




J 


08 


21 


18 


05 


17 


32 




H 


18 


37 


12 


12 


08 


14 


21 


E 


06 


18 


18 


08 


16 


35 




J 


09 


15 


23 


10 


12 


32 




H 


10 


12 


31 


08" 


08 


31 


22 


E 


05 


23 


16 


08 


16 


33 




J 


06 


15 


29 ^• 


07 


12 


31 




H 


08 


15 


31 \ 


06 


08 


31 


23 


E 


13 


11 


21 \ 
12 \ 


05 


05 


45 




J 


25 


29 


03 


07 


25 




H 


28 




1 9 t 

12 


uz 


10 


20 


24 


E 


06 


13 


20^ 


04 


06 


51 




J 


09 


19 


17 


02 




29 




H 


14 


24 


14 


16 


14 




25 


E 


05 


17 


19 


09 


08 


42 




J 


10 


16 


28 


03 


04 


38 




H 


16 


15 


33 


04 


08 


28 


26 


E 


08 


19 


16 


06 


05 


46 




J 


16 


20 


20 


05 


04 


34 




U 


14 


22 


26 


06 


06 


28 


27 


E 


09 


18 


14 


05 


13 


41 




J 


16 


19 


21 


04 


12 


28 




U 


20 


26 


■ 


08 


08 


24 
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FINDINGS 



The responses to questions 1 through 6 indicate that large group 
meetings are the type of contact which most parents in this survey 
have had with school counselors. At the secondary level, the next 
type of contact most frequently experienced is the telephone conversa- 
tion while, at the elementary level, it is an individual conference 
with the counselor. Items 4 through 6 were consistently reported as 
the type of contac^jt with counselors least experienced by the respondents. 
However, it should be noted that twenty or more respoiiditits indicated 
contacts with the Xfij^im^Soxs via a newsletter or bulletin at the junior 
high level and a- special written report at the elementary level. 

The knowledge of student contacts as recollected by their parents 
is quantified in questions 7 through 11. Here it appears that the 
junior and senior high student data are more similar than that for those 
at the elementary level. Whereas th*5 highest number of known contacts 
for students at the secondary level is via individual interviews or 
meetings, it was felt to be small group gatherings at the elementary 
level. In all cases, the second highest area of recollection is that 

counselors responded to a request for individual help from the parent. 

<- 

Interestingly, participation in small groups had quite a range. 
It ranked first at the elementary level, third at the junior high level 
and fifth at the senior high level. If parental recollections are ac- 
curate^ in this sample, it would appear that the use of small group 
methods varies considerably in the different grade level components 
of the guidance staff. 

Items 12 through 27 allowed the respondents to evaluate the quality 
of the guidance program from their viewpoint. As one views the data, 
it appears that in many cases there are not considerable differential 
results across the three levels: elementary, junior high and senior 
high. * Those items which do indicate different parental attitudes at 
different developmental levels are: 1) making it easier for the parents 
to relate to the school conaerning their children; 2) helping students 
to improve academically; 3) assisting students in decision-making skills; 

4) assisting through provision of special programs, materials, etc.; 

5) providing individual counseling; 6) providing information of sources 
of help for the child in the community; .7) providing consultation ser- 
vices. 

A quick glance up and down the columns leaves an impression that 
most often the respondents were choosing categories 3 and 6 (unsure and 
no opinion). Although this is true, in general, there ^'re exceptions. 
There were some areas in which the respondents chose positive evalua- 
tions (very well and well) more than 50 percent of the time. Three of 
these were at the high school level: 1) assisting students in decision- 
making skills (50%); 2) assisting students through provision of special 
materials and programs (55%) ; and 3) providing inSividual counseling 
(57%). At the junior high level providing individual counseling received 
"very well" or "well" ratings from better than fifty percent of the 
resppndents (54%). 
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While these data may be disturbing, it should also be noted that 
there were no instances where the total percentages of responses in 
categories 4 and 5 (poor and much more needs to be done) was a{)ove. 
fifty percent. There were some case«j, however, where the total per- 
centage of categories 4 and 5 was higher than that of 1 and 2. Most 
of these cases fell within the elementary level: 1) helping parents 
to better understand their child's academic progress in school (12% 
difference); 2) helping the parents to better understand their child's 
interests and abilities (19% difference); 3) helping parents to better 
understand the school's tofal educational program (10% dif f ere*^ce) ; 
4) making it easier for parents to relate to the school regarding their 
children (5% difference); 5) helping students to improve academically 
(6% difference); 6) assisting students in decision-making skills (1% 
difference); and 7) assisting students through provision of materials, 
special programs, etc. (2% difference). 

At the junior high school level there were no totals from cate- 
gories 4 and 5 higher than those for 1 and 2. Finally, at the senior 
high level there was one such instance: help parents to better under- 
stand the school's total educational program (2% difference). One might 
wonder whether results under ten percent are differences which make a 
difference. 

Perhaps the most informative result of this section of the survey 
is that in forty of the forty-eight possible response categories for 
questions 12 through 27, the percentage of responses in categories 3 
and 6 (unsure and no opinion) is higher than that found in either 1 and 
2 (very well and well) or 4 and 5 (poor and much more needs to be done). 
The exceptions are: 1) helping parents t;o better understand the child's 
progress—junior high (33% unsure or, no opjlnion); 2) making it easier 
for parents to relate to the school concerning their children—junior 
high (35%); 3) helping parents to better undierstand the school's total 
educational program— junior high (36%); 4) assisting students in decision- 
making skills— senior high (22%); 5) assisting students through the pro- 
vision of materials, special programs, etc.— senior high (26%); 6) pro- 
viding individual counseling— junior high (37%) and senior high (32%); 
and 7) providing consultation services to parents concerning children 
and young people— senior high (38%). 

DISCUSSION At\'» RECOMMENDATIONS 

The small response tc this survey and data found in those surveys 
returned indicate a high index of indifference or no opinion relative 
to evaluation of the guidance counseling service. Whether this is a prob- 
lem for the public, the schools, or some combination of the two is un- 
clear. If solutions are to be forthcoming from the schools, perhaps 
there is a need, to improve communication to the parerits relative to the 
counseling services. This seems especially true for parents of the ele- 
mentary, particularly younger elementary, children. In addition, the 
transience, of the population within this school system demands that com- 
munication must be not only effective , but also constant. If present 
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1 

methods are not effectively conmunicating, then new ways to demonstrate 
and communicate the counselor role and quality of work are indeed neces- 
sary. One specific recommendation offered by an elementary counselor 
was to send a yearly letter to all her parents introducing herself and 
her services, t 

The foregoing discussion in addition to apparent requests for more 
information about the child !s interests, abilities and place in the 
school's total program may be construed as support for a more develop- 
mental total guidance program. A developmental program, herein, refers 
to one wherein a. systematic effort is made to insure that the total 
guidance counseling program ha» an opportunity to effect the lives of 
as many students as possible. In so doing, the staff -will not necessar- 
ily serve only those publics who demand assistance. The latter stance 
implie^ that all members of the public are aware of the guidance coun- 
seling services available to them. Information revealed herein does 
not support such a stance'. 
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SURVEY OF FORMER GRADUATES 



Introduction 



The members of the self-study team determined that this survey 
should be developed and approved prior to December, 1972 so that it 
might be mailed to the subjects during Christmas vacation time as 
many former students would possibly be visiting their State College 
homes. Originally^ the committee assigned to this task consisted of 
Mrs. Gwiazdowski, Mrs. Kissinger, Mr. Lutz .and Doctor Baker. This 
committee produced a first draft which. was critiqued by the entire' 
self-stMdy__te_am. As a result of this critique, Mr. Fonda, Mr. 
Leubuscher and Doctor Baker produced a revised survey form, a copy 
of which is found in the end of this section. 

The subjects for this survey were all the graduates of the 
classes of 1972 (one year), 1970 (three years) and 1968 (five years). 
Names and addresses of these students at the time of their graduation 
were on file at the high school guidance office. The surveys werfe 
mailed to each subject with an accompanying stamped return-address 
envelope. ' 

Approximately 1500 surveys were mailed to prospective subjects 
in mid-December, 1972. The self-study team waited until the end of 
January, 1973 before submitting the returned surveys to data analysis. 
At that time the number of returned surveys by class was 121 (1968); 
175 (1970); 192 (1972); and 60 (no class indicated). The total number 
of returned surveys analyzed was 548. 
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' FOLLOW-UP STUDY ' 

ForiTier State College Area High School Graduates 

HELP! DID YOUR SCHOOL PROVIDE YOU WITH ADEQUATE COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE? PLEASE 
HELP US TO FIND OUT BY COMPLETING THE FOLLOWING BRIEF SURVEY. 



a. 



b. 



What year did you graduate from State Collevge High?^ 

Which of the following best describes the course Business education _ 

of studies you pursued while in high school? College preparatory _ 

(check one) General studies _ 

Vocational-technical 

Work study _ 

Sex (check one) Female 

Male 

Which of the following best describes what you are doing r^-i^^j 

with the majority of your time and energy? (check one) |-i"P-i-oyea _ 

Homemaker 

Military 

Student 

Unemployed 

Other (please specify) 



(01) . 
(02) 
(03) 
(04) 
tb5) 

(06) , 
, (07) 

(08) 
(09) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 

(13) 



' For questions d through o, please use the following key: 

1 « little, 2 uncertain, 3 = much, 4 = did not seek this service 
(Example: If your answer to question d is "much", place a "3" in blank number 14.) 

How helpful were the school counselors to you in each of the following areas?.... 

d. Selecting and scheduling your courses - (14) 

e. Making your future plans. (15) 

f . Solving a problem with a teacher. (16) 

, g. Understanding your grades. ^ ' -i (17) 

h. Solving a problem with your pai7ents. (18) 

i. " Understanding your abilities. / (19) 

• ' j. Seeking information on jobs ot: schools. (20) 

k. Solving a pifoblem with another student. _____ (21) 

1. Understanding achievement t/est scores. ^ (22) 

m. Improving yourself academically. • - (23) 

* n. Solvlngt a personal 'problem. (24) 

o* How free did^you feel to contact a counseloriR;hen you had a problem? (25) 



How many full-time lobs (30+ hours per week) have you had since leav- 
ing high school? (place answer in blank 26) If your answer to- question 
p is zero or none, leave this section and move on to question "w". 



q. List the full-time job titles you have had: 



(26) 
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r. 



After you seriously began looking, how long did it 
take for you to find ypur first job? (check one) 
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Which of the following best describes your degree 
of satisfaction with your present job? (check one) 



0 to 3 months 

3 to 6 months 

More th^n 6 
months 

Had job arranged" 
before leav- 
ing school 



very satisfied 
satisfied 
uncertain 
dissatisfied 
very dis- 
satisfied 



t. What features of this job caused you to be satisfied: 



(2.) 
(28; 

(29) 



(30) 

(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 

(35) 



What features of this job caused you to be dissatisfied: 



Have you been a full-time student since leaving hich srhool? Tf v^o 



your answer is "No", see note at bottom of page, 
w. Name of school (s) attended: 



X. Course(s) of study: 



(36) 
(37) 



For questions y through bb, use the following key: 

1 - little, 2 - uncertain, 3 - much, 4 - did not seek this service 
(Example: If your answer to question "y" is "little", place a "1" in blank number 

y. 



SSunselSrs?"^^ choosing a school did you receive from school 

z. How much help in finding information relative to your choice ol 
school did you receive from youjr school counselors? : 

aa. How much help related to the decision: "Should I go on to 
school? did you receive from your school counselors? 

n?P«pnMf/^?^ ^5? you With t^ie school you attended or are 
presently attending since leaving high school? 

^i^A^^^o^^^^S^ ^^^^ school before.completing 
studies? If your answer is "Yes", why? _ 



the course of 



Ye 
No 



38.) 

(38) 

(39) 
(40) 

(41) 

(42) 
(43) 



Thank you for taking the time to fill out this survey. Please mail it rieht 
back to us in the stamped envelope which is provided. 
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Results and Discussion 



Table 11 presents demographic information given in response to 
questions a., b., aijd c. on the survey. Responses to question a. were 
consistent across the three classes showing no change in the pattern of 
course of study selections by the students over the past five years. 
Sex of respondents also remained fairly consistent across the three sub- 
samples indicating a slightly higher percentage of female respondents 
^---tbroughout. 

Responses to the present-time-uae question did show some variance 
in that more recent giraduates are counted among the student population 
in higher numbers while those out of school longer have a higher rate 
of employment. 



J 
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* ; ' ' TABLE 11 * 

Demographic Data fium Survey of Former Students ' • * 





fibne 
Total % 


1968 
Total % 


_^ 

1970 
Total X 


1 1972 
Total 7 


Total T 


Course of Studies: 

rr «— — <- ■ ■ — 




It 1 






• 


Education 


2 1 .03 


16 ' .13 


19 Ml 


18 ' .09 


55 ' .10 


CqX lege 
Pr|parAtory 


A.8 1 .71 


86 1 .71 


129 • .74 


144, ' .75' 


ii07 ' .73 


. General 
Study 


12 ' .18 


17 ' .14 


15 '.09 


19 ' .10 


63 ' .12 


Vooa^ion^l-' 
Technical 


5 < .07 


1 ' .01 


. 10 ' .05 


7 ' .04 


23 ' .04 


rork 


1 » ,01 


1 ' .01 

—I. 


1 '.01 


4 ' .02 


7 '01 


Sex; 




1 - 




' 


• 


Female 


35 t y 54 


68 ^ .57 


105 '.61 


105 ' .55 


313 '.57 


Male 


30 ' Af> 


51 ' .43 


68 '.39 


86 ' .45 


235 ' .43 


Present Time Use: ^ 












Employed 


19 ' .28 


69 « .57 


51 '.29 


46 '-.23 


IfeS '.34 


Homenaake r 


3 ' .04 


.11 ' .09 


9 '.05 


I ' .01 


24 '.i;4 


— i 

Military 


2 ' .03 


3 ' .04 


5 '.03 


3 ' .02 


15 '.03 


Student 


41 < .61 


27 ' .23 


105 '.60 


137 ' .71 


310 '.56 


Unemployed 


1 ' .02 


wt • .03 


3 '.U2 


3 ' .02 

1 


10 '.02 


Other 


1 ' .02 


5 ' .04 


1 '.01 


1 ' .01 


8 '.01 
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- Table 12 offers the data relevant to questions d through o on the 
survey. These questions deal with subject attitudes toward the help V cy 
received from th^r coun$elors while in school. A peru^^al of the data 
when distributed across each of the form response categories (little, 
uncertain, much, did not seek) by e.-^ch sub sample (none, 1968, 1970,1972) 
indicates little, if any, difference except in one case. As a result. 
Table 12 presents .only the tot£.ls for the entire sample. 

The one exception noted above appeared in regards to question m 
(Improving yourself academically). A distinct difference in numbers of 
students in the class of 1972 who sought this service as compared to those 
who rated.it (ratio: 100 to 91) was found when compared to 1970 (ratio: 
71 to 103). It would seem that in ti.e more recent sample, fewer students 
are seeking counselor aid relative ^to improving themselves academically 
then were in the past. 

TABLE 12 ' 

Summary of Responses to Questions d through o: Survey of Former Students 



Responses 



Question 

C" " ■ ""-^ 


Little 
Total % 


Uncertain 
Total % 


^5uch 
Total 7. 


Did Not 
Total 


Seek 

2 


Total 


d 


238 


!• .4A 


A9 


1 .09 


104 I 


.19 


156 


.28 


547 


e 


278 


1 .50 


43 


1 .08 


59 1 


.11 


171 


.31 


551 


f 


' 133 


I .24 


32 


I .06 


62 > 


:ii 


324 


.59 


551 


g 


119 


1 .22 


64 


1 .12 


57 ^ . 


.10 


310 


.56 


550 


h 


73 


1 .14 


5 


1 .02 


12 1 


'.01 


454 


.83 


549 


i 


171 


1 .31 


94 


1 .1? 


88 1 


.16 




19^' 1 


.36 


551 


j 


216 


1 .39 


50 


1 .09 


130 > 


.24 


134 1 


.28 


550 


k 


68 


1 .12 


13 


1 .02 


23 1 


.05 


447 ' 


.8i! 


551 


1 


159 


1 .29 


60 


.11 


1^6 > 


.26 


187 ' 


.34. 


552 




203 


1 .37 


61 


.1) 


28 1 


.05 


259 ' 


.47 


551 


n 


85 


1 .15 


20 


.04 


43 1 


.08 


404 1 


.73 


552 


o 


202 


1 .38 


93 


.17 


183 1 


.34 


59 ' 


.]! 


537' 
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" Of the areas of potential counselor lieip for students suggested via 
tteffls d through n, several were classified as "did net seek this service" 
hy more than 50 percent of the respondents (solving a problem with parents - 
8i;.; solvlnK -i personal problm - 73/;; solving, a problem with a teacher - 
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and understanding your grades - 56%). These data suggest that for some., 
reason those concerns are the ones for which help is sought from the 
counselors least often by the subjects of this sample. 

Those areas which seemingly were most often the cause of subject 
concern when they approached the counselors fur help were: improving 
yourself academically, selecting and scheduling your courses, seeking 
information on jobs or schools, making your future plans, understanding 
achievement test scores and understanding your abilities. 

Of thdse areas of concern which seemed most often to be the subject 
of counselor-counselee interaction, a rank ordering of satisfaction was 
made according to the percentage of responses in the "much" category": 
1. understanding achievement test scores - 26%; 2. seeking Information 
on jobs or schools -,24%; 3. selecting and scheduling your courses- 19%; 
4. understanding your abilities - 16%; 5. making your future plans - 11% 
6. improving yourself academically - .05%. Although the majority of the 
respondents did seek counselor aid in these areas, thair rating of the 
service highly was rather low. 

Item o. presents data relevant to the former students' feelings of 
counselor availability and acceptance in the counseling suite. Seventy- 
two percent of the respondents felt that the service was available to a 
small (little) or great (much) extent. It would appear then that the 
majority of these former graduates felt that the counseling service was 
available to them,. Of those who used this service, most sought it in th 
areas of vocational and educational rather than personal concerns. Ii;i 
addition, they were rather p^^jrtSinonious with their ratings of that help. 

Table 13 present^ a summary of the responses to items p. through 
'.nich are probably best classified as full-time-work-since-graduation in 
formation. Apparently, the majority of graduates in all sub samples who 
have been working since graduation are in their first job. Only twenty- 
three percent have held more than two jobs. Of course, those students 
who have been out of school for the longest duration of time show a high^ 
rate of job mobility. 

According to the responses given in answer to item r. , ninety-tK^^^ 
percent of the former students either had their Job arranged before 
graduation or found one within three months of t\itt time they began look- 
ing seriously. Finally, in response to item s., seventy-five percent of 
the subjects across all classes indicate that they are satisfied or very 
satisfied witl^J their jobs. 



TABLE 13 

Full-Time Work Related Questions from Former Student Survey 



Question 


1968 
Total % 


1970 
Total % 


1972 
Total % 


None 
Total % 


Total 
Total % 


1 


i 

46 1 .48 


46 ' .40 


65 ' .76 


17 '.45 


174 ' .52 


2 " 


19 1 .19 


36 ' .31 


15 ' .18 


13 '.34 


83 ' .25 


3 


18 » 18 






Q 111 


52 a ' .15 


4 


10 ' .10 








ly ' .06 


5+ 


5 ' .05 


1 1 01 






Q 1 no 


0-3 


67 1 .72 


.76 1 .69 


43 1 .51 


24 |.63 


210 |.64 


3-6 


8 \ .09 


7 1 .06 


5 1 .06 


1 |.03 


21 , .06, 


6+ 


1 1 .01 


2 1 .02 


1 , .01 


1 ,'.03 


5 ,.02 


Before 


17 1 .18 


25 1 .23 


36 I .42 


12 1 . 31 


90 |.28 


very 

satisfied 


; 

37 ' .43 


; 

35 ' . 38 


; 

26 " .38 


; 

14 '.40 


; 

112 '.40 


satisfied 


I 31 , .36 


37 , .41 


24 , .35 


7 |.20 


99 , . 35 


uncertain 


9 1 .10 


,6 1 .07 


14 i .20 


''lO ,.28 


39 ,.14 


dissatisfied 


3 1 .09 


10 \ai 




2 ,.06 


24 ,.09 


very 
' dissatisfied 


2 < .02 


3 ' .03 


1 ' ' .01 


2 ':02 


8 ' .02 



Table 14 indicates that the ratio of full-time students to non full- 
time students after graduation among these subjects Is quite constant, 
averaging out to three to one. Roughly seventy- five percent of the 
graduates in these three classes became full-time students while the 
remaiining fwenty-five percent did not. 



TABLE 14 



Demographic Data About Post High School Education 
Survey of Former Students 



Question 


1968 
Total X 


1970 
Total X 


1972 
Total % 


None 
Total % 


Total 
Total % 


V. 

Yes 


94 j . 80 


120 j . 73 


132 1 .74 


47 1 .76 


393 


.75 


No 


23 j .20 


4'5 i .27 


46 1 .26 


15 1 .24 


129 


.25 



Table 15 presents an inventory of schools which the subjects who went 
on to school attended while Table 16 offers a summary of courses of study 
undertaken by the same subjects. Obviously, a vast majority of the .grad- 
uated attend Pennsylvania State University. However, it should be noted 
• that those students who do not attend Pennsylvania State University choose 
from a broad spectrum of other institutions. In addition, the data re- 
vealed by Table 16 indicate that, whenever the post-high-school-education 
bound graduates choose to attend school, they choose a variety of major 
fields of study. 



\ 
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Summary of Schools Attended by Subjects on a Full-Time Basis 
After Leaving High School 



School Number Attending 

Pennsylvania State University 345 

Thompson Business School 7 

Indiana University of * Pennsylvania 5 

South Hills Secretarial School 5 

University of Pittsburgh (School of Medicine) 4 

Antioch College 3 

Cornell University 3 

Mansfield State College 3 

Michigan State University 3 

Princeton University 3 

Edinboro State College 2 

Empire Beauty School 2 

Harrlsburg Community College 2 

Hershey Medical Center 2 

Ivy School of Professional Art 2 

Rutgers (State University) 2 

United States Naval Academy 2 

UniveMity of Pennsylvania . 2 

Wisconsin State IJniversity 2 

Alfred College ' 1 

American University Law School 1 

Atlanta School of Fashion and Design 1 

Bander Fashion College 1 

Baylor University 1 

Boston Conservatory of Music 1 

Bradford Business School 1 

Cambridge School for Adult Education 1 

Carleton College 1 

Carnegie-Mellon University - 1 

Centenary College 1 

Centre County Vocational-Technical School 1 

Clark College 1 

Cleveland Institute of Art 1 

CcUlege o'f William and Mary 1 

DaWd Lipscomb College , ^ 1 

kaware State College 1 

De Moines Community College i 

Du Boise Business College 1 

East Stroudsburg State College 1 

Eisenhower College 1 

Electronic Computer Programming (Pittsburgh) 1 

Franklin and Marshall College ^ 1 

George Washington University 1 

Grove City College , X 

Harcum Junior College 1 

Harding College 2 

Haverford College ^ 1 



School 



Number Attending 



Idaho SMte University 




1 


Illinois State University 




1 


Immaculata College . 




1 


Juniata Collece 




1 

X 


Kalamozoo' College 




1 


Kenyon College 




1 

X 


Kutztovn State College 




1 


Lancaster General Hosoital School of Niirsinur 




1 


Lancaster Theolocical Seminarv 




1 

X 


Lankenau School o£ Niirsintt. 




1 

X 


Lock Haven State Collece 




1 

X 


Mat^vl flnr! Tnfl t**! t'lit'P nf drt* 

Xma^ Jr JLOilU XilO UX 1,1 UC \^Jh ^J. U 




1 

X 


MprpiHt'h Mflnnr TWV^ 




1 

X 


Messiah Collece 




1 
X 


Michigan State University 




1 


Middleburv Colleoe 




1 

X 


Oberlin College 




1 


Ohio University 




1 


Ppflhoffv Hnl 1 POP 




1 

X 


Philadelohia Musical Academv 




1 


Philco— Ford Technical Center 




1 

X 


Point Park Junior College 




1 


Polyclinic School of Nursinff 




1 

X 


Reed College 




1 


St. Vincent Collette 




1 

X 


Sarah Lawrence College 




1 


Shippensberg State College 




1 


Sntif'huPRt* MpfUpfll ^phnnl 




1 






1 
X 


Cf'Y'QVPT" RiicfnPflQ Hnllpop 

uUi.CljrCJ. OUOJwilCOo V^\JXXCKC 




1 
X 






1 

X 






1 

X 


UiixirCU DLcluco iixjL f Oj.(.c ni.ciuciuy 




1 

X 


lln ^ VP T"fl^ f" V r> f r^AnvPT" 

uiiX VC J. O X Ujr i, l^dlVCJ. 




1 

X 


unxvej7Si.uy ox. naxne 




1 

X 


unxversxuy or nar^JLanu 




1 

X 


^n^ VP T"<^^ t* V n f Ma aaa iiqp t* t"Q 
uiix vc i. o X I. jr w X i iaoO ci ^11 use U uo 




1 

X 


Unlversitv of Nlnrt*hupRt*piTi 




JL 


University of Novl Sad fYucoslavia^ 




1 

X 


University of Pittaburch 




1 

X 


University of Stiflatiphanna » 




1 

X 


University of Viircinia 




1 
X 


University of Wafihirn>t*on and Lpp 

uii^ ▼ w A> O X i> jr W X 1 1 X ills l>\^ il Oilvl uCC 




JL 


Upper Bucks Vocational-Technical School 




X 


Upstate Medical Center 




1 


Utah State University 




1 


Vanderbilt University 




1 


Wellesley College 




1 


Westminister College (PA) * 




1 


West Virginia University 




1 


Williamsport Community College 




1 


Wilson College 




1 


Yale Universltj^ ' 




1 



TABLE 16 



Summary of Courses of Study Undertaken by Subjects 
after'' Graduation from High School 



Course of Study Number 


Course of Study ^ Number 


Liberal Arts (No Major Given; 


39 


Consumer Related Studies 


3 


Elementary Edugation 


33 


Anthropology 


3 


Business or Bus* Admin* 


23 


Geology 


3 


Health and Phys/ Ed. 


21 


Pre-Dental 


3 


Nursing 


14 


Earth and Mineral Science 


3 


Human Development (IFS) 


14 


Education 


3 


Biology 


14 


Agriculture 


3 


Pre-Med 


12 


Sociology 


3 


Psychology 


11 


Medical Secretary 


2 


Art Education 


11 


Math Education 


2 


History 


10 


Counselor Education 


2 


Music and/or Dance 


9 


German 


2 


Science 


o 
0 


Special Education 


2 


Food Services, Housing and 




Spanish 


2 


Hotel Management 


8 


Philosophy 


2 


Fine Arts 


8 


Forest Technology 


2 


English 


- 8 


Pre- Law 


2 


Engineering 


8 


Cosmetology 


2 


Landscape Architecture 


7 


Outdoor Conversation 




Law Enforcement & Corr.ectibn 


7 


Architecture 




Computer Science 


7 


GNAS 




Home Economics Education 


7 


Medical Technology 




Mathematics 


6 


Air Conditioning Technology 




Political Science 


6 


Earth Science Education 




Recreation and Parks 


6 


Agricultural-Business 




Art 


6 


Auto Mechanic 




Chemistry * 


5 


Ministry 




Secretarial 


. 5 


Classics 




Economics 


5 


Speech and Hearing* 




Theatre 


5 . 


Speech Pathology 




Animal Scienc^e 


4 


International Relations 




Medicine 


4 


Microbiology 




Accounting 


4 


Labor Relations 




Music Education 


4 


Library Science 




Community Development 


4 


Latin American Studies 




Forestry 


4 


Linguistic9 




Journalism and Broadcasting 


4 


Russian 




Tsyiotherapy 


3 


Fashion Merchandising 




Social Welfare 


3 


Fashion Design 




Pre-Vet 


3 


Industrial Arts Education ^ 




English Education 


3 


Data Management 




Business Education 


3 


Respiratory Therapy ^ 




Physics 


3 


Agriculture Education 




Law 


3 


Public Services 
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Course of Study Number Course of Study Number 

Clothing and Textiles ' 1 Auto Technology 1 

' Interior Design 1 Horsemanship 1 

Zoology 1 Secondary Education 1 

Farm Equipment Sales and Nutrition 1 

Services 1 Astronomy 1 

Industrial Management 1 Practical Nursing 1 



Questions y through aa offer subject evaluation of counselor help 
received when sought relative to post high school education. Little 
apparent differences existed among the different sub samples. The 
greatest numbers did not seek help (36%, 33%, and 51%). Of those who 
did seek help the greatest number rated it "little" (48%, 40%, 30%). 
That area in which the respondents felt that they received the highest 
degree of help ("much") was in finding information relative to the school 
choice (20%). 

Whereas the respondents were again parsimonious with their ratings 
of the help received, they apparently are satisfied with the choice they 
made (question bb). Seventy-one percent responded to "much" for this 
question* 

TABLE 17 

Counselor Involvement in Student Educational Plans 
Former Student Survey 



Response Choice 

Little Uncertain Much Did Not Seek 



Question 


Total 


% 


Total 


1 


Total 


% 


Total 


% 


y 


207 


.48 


19 


.04 


51 


.12 


153 


.36 


2 


172 


.40 


32 


.07 


84 


.20 


141 


.33 


aa 


127 


.30 


30 


.07 


51 


.12 


220 


.51 


bb 


39 


.09 


77 


.18 


297 


.71 


8 


.02 



Finally, Table 18 indicates that the majority of these subjects have 
refmaine^ in the school which they selected. Although the percentage is 
lower among those who graduated longer ago, all are greater than seventy- 
five percent* 

TABLE 18 

^ Status of Subjects Who Have Continued Education Beyond High School (P/ersistence) 
Former Student Survey 

1968 1970 1972 None Total 

Question Total % Total % Total % Total % Total % 

CCi 

Yes 15 .16 27 .22 8 .06 6 .11 56 *13 

No 82 .84 97 .78 135 .94 48 .89 362 *87 
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Recommendat Ions 



The proaeeding recoiiiinendations are offered by the present coun- 
seling staff of the senior high school pursuant to the data revealed 
by the survey of former graduates. The relatively large number of 
subjects who "did not seek" services from the school counselors haS 
led to a new attitude toward increased developmental counseling as 
opposed to the present demand counseling approach in existence at the 
high school. Rather than, decree that all counselors do one or the 
other, it was felt that each should adapt himself to some combination 
as well as he can* Not all counselors are equally confident in their 
ability to successfully conduct a developmental counseling program* 
However, all are concerned about the implications of these data* 

One related problem is the press for time which may not be avail- 
able* Certainly, a systematic attempt to provide equal services on a 
minimal basis' to roughly 300 students per counselor will consume much 
time* Concurrently, efforts to provide counseling service upon demand 
by students in need will suffer if appointment books are filled with 
planned interviews* These problems have been discussed but not neces- 
sarily solved* 

The counseling staff feels that better use of clerical staff, 
teaching staff, and data processing equipment must be made in order to 
reduce the amount of counselor time spent op such tasks as scheduling, 
paper work, graduation requirements and the like* Rather than having 
the accomplishment of these tasks rely on such a small group of people', 
more cooperation is needed from administration, teachers and support 
personnel* ' ' 

Finally, if counselors are to be responsible for certain admini- 
strative concerns (i*e* schedule changed), and need to be efficient 
relative to time usage, they should be delegated more executive decision- 
making powers* At present all decisions of this nature must be cleared 
by the high school principal, thus creating a road block because of the 
time involved in waiting for a decision* 

4 ' 
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Survey of Present Senior High School Student 
Guidance Awareness, Aspirations, and Plans 

I Introduction 

As indicated in the title of this section, the purpose of this 
survey was twofold: 1) to acquire information about the -attitudes 
existent among the present high school students relative to guidance 
counseling and 2) to gather information about the aspirations and 
plans of the same students for use in future program development. 

The committee involved in the creation of this survey consisted 
of Mrs* Johnston, Mr. Nixon, Mr. Read, and Doctor Baker. Originally, 
a single instrument was considered for junior and senior high school 
students. However, this idea was abandoned in favor of separate, 
instruments for each of the two levels. The first instrument developed 
by this committee was administered to 4 pilot sample of thirty senior 
high school students who also evaluated the test's structure. As a 
result of this pilot study. Miss Farrell, Mr. Paris, Mr. Lutz, Mr. 
Snyder, and Doctor Baker revised the first form into that* which was 
used in the survey and which is found at the end of this section. 

The sample for this survey consisted of those students attending 
classes where the survey was condi^cted on the target date. The re- 
sultant total sample was 1311 (665 males, 646 females; 547 10th graderg, 
490 11th graders, 289 12th graders). 
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STATE COLLEGE AREA "SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Counseling and Guidance Department 

V 

SFNTOR HIGH SCHOOL GUIDANCE AWARENESS SURVEY 

The purpose of this survey is twofold: 1. to allow you to help evaluate 
your present counseling and guidance staff and 2. to learn more about your own 
future plans. You can help by being thoughtful, fair and honest. 

Grade level: Sex (check one) Female Male 



Directions : When you answer questions a through bb, be sure to remember the 
general question, ''Does your counselor do these things?** Choose only one answer 
for each statement (Yes, No, or Not their responsibility). 



\ 



Does your school counselor do these things? 



Not their 
Yes No responsibility 



a. Help you learn how to study. (01) (02) (03) 

b. Help yqu become acquainted with the 
school (the building, the rules, 

courses, etc.). (04) (05) (06) 

c. ^ Help you to plan school programs 

and courses. . ^^07) [ (08) (09) 

di Help you plan for education after 

high school. (10) (11) (12) 

e\ Help you to learn of^ways to finance 

your education. (13) (14) (15) 

f . Working mostly with college bound 

students. " (16) (17) (18) 

g. Help you to plan for careers after 

high school. (19) (20) (21) 

hi Help you to find a job whten you 

leave high school. (22) (23) (24) 

i. Help you to get part time jobs while 

in high school, if you so wish. (25) (26) (27) 

J. Help you to find out how to qualify 

for jobs you would like to have. ' (28) (29) (30) 

k. Help you to learn about different 

jobs. (31) (32) (33) 

1. Help you to learn how to get along 

better with others. ^ (34) (35) (36) 

m. Attempt to help you to solve personal 

problems. (37) (38) (39) 
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Does your school counselor do these things? 



Yes 



No 



Not their 
responsibility 



n. Help you find out how to get along 

better with teachers. (40) 

o. Discuss interpersonal relations 

with you. (43) 

p. Discipline you when you are in 

trouble. (46) 

q. Try to help you if you are in 

trouble. (49) 

r. Give and explain to you tests which 
measure your ability to do school 
work. (52) 

s. Give and explain to you tests that 

tell your interests. (55) 

t. Give and explain to you tests that 
measure special skills and talents 
(e.g. mechanical, artistic, etc.). (58) 

u. Give and explain to you tests that 
measure how much you know about 

school subjects. (61) 

V. Keep your records. (64) 

w. Help you and your parents understand 

each other better. . • (67) 

X. Refer you to places outside of school 
for special help, if necessary (e.g. 
medical, psychological, etc.). (70) 

y. Holds -group meetings to discuss 
problems, school regulations, 

or other topics. (73) 

z. Is interested in and poncerned 

about what you have to say. (76) 

aa. Is someone you can trust not to 

repeat what you told him/her. (79) 

bb. Is around when you need him/her. (82) 



(41) 
(44) 
(47) 
(50) 

(53) 
(56) 

(59) 

(62) 
(65) 

(68) 

(71) 

(74) 

(77) 

(GO) 
(83) 



(42) 



(45) 



(48) 



(51) 



(54) 



(57) 



(60) ' 



(63) 
(66) 

(69) 

(72) 

(75) 

(78) 

(81) 
(84) 
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The following is a list of things counselors do. Check the throe you believe 
the counselors in your school sper?d most of their time doing. 

* a. Talking to studenr-*,' individually , (85) 

b. Meeting with students in groups (86) 

c. Giving tiists ^7) 

d. Working with parents (88) 

e. Meeting with teachers , (89) 

f. Writing transcripts for colleges and recWiriendations 

for jobs . - . ..V (90) 

g. Keeping the school records up-to-date (91) 

h. Attending meetings outside the school (92) 

In the spaces provided belo\/, feel free to comment on the overall effectiveness 



of the guidance and counseling program at State College Area Senior High Sc'r^ool. 

i 

Slrong Points) 



Weaknesses: 



Suggested Improveraents: 



STirPENT ASPIRATIONS flAllS 



Plt-'.jsc check one ut tbe following: After high school, I would UU- to ..... 

a. get a job , f93) 

b. continue In the job wh^Tt* I am presently worMo).;. (94) 

c. enlist In the armed force;^ (95) 

cl, attend a college or univ^.rsity ,.v..... (9 ^ 

attend a junior college (97) 

f. .attend a business school (98) 

g« attend a trade or technic ^il school (99) 

h. enroll in a nur.slag program (100) 

i, and. cided (lOH 

J, other _ (102)' 

Please specify* 



Hi>w much thr^act do you feel th^ rt.' 1. that you will pucsn*' yoiir olm cht^!j-<j 
above? (Use checl-' iiark,) 

a . A i rfk> > t ce r t . t i nl y V i ) 1 ^ , f 1 0 i ) 

i"^. FreLty ^'.ood , but not c]<iitL ^ertud (104> 

*: . ( h.jnces h rt about 50- >0 , , { H)S> 

.1 [*r;jh.tbly Won* t _ (lOb) 

». . Vi.-ry MftU' <h-in..«^ , (10?) 

rf vou wnad Ukv r.*_t ,i joJn..,u^ to .t^fui ch^ol oft,.r i-.r .nJii i L i on from M ^.h 

n K\' I w.ttit t > rn iv-c iw o,' ( lOH) 

b P M 1 * I now w! I . 1 r > lL , , , , , , . (1 (>s> ) 

i)'n*r \\-\^^ h-)w ?_ , i ui Pjrrn i{: ) M(, _ _ (llO) 

{ Ml) 

-'^'^'^ - (NJ) 

'^t'' ■ ' I 1 5) 

" '^^ o^. (Its ' _ (I },^) 

O I ' 'it t r ! M! . . f ' 1 '-^ ) 

' ' ^ '^1 M^' V (tin) 

1 .>M, . n'b . . 1 ,o , ) ( I f / ) 
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Findings and Discusi»ion 



Table 19 presents the infortaation acquired from the respondents 
nL*L4lIv»' to d series of questions (a through bb) which evaluated the 
services offered by the present^ guidance counseling 3taf f at the senioi 
high school. Since responses to some questions did appear to have 
noticeable variance across grade levels or by sex, totals were pre- 
sented in these categories for eAOiaination by interested p^jrtles. 

\ 

Viewing the results for the entire student sample, cer\taln ob-- 
servations come to mind. Several functions described in th^ inventory 
items were not throught of as appropriate jobs for counselors to per- 
torn. Those items receivlMg twenty percent or more of the student 
r»*Qponse;i:* were: 1) help you learn how to study (54%); 2) help you 
find a job when you leave high school (41%); 3) help you and your 
parents understand each other better (39%); 4) discipline you when 
you are in trouble (38%X; 5) help you to get part time jobs when you 
are in high school, if you wish (30/0; 6) help you learn how to get 
along better with others (28%); and 7) refer you to places outside of 
school for special help, if necessary (20%), Of the remaining tweray- 
one functions alluded to by particular inventory items, seventeen re- 
vealed less than ten percent ot the sample who felt that these functions 
were not the counselor's job. 

WVtether or not the counselor performs the inventoried functions 
is the thrust of the **Ye»** and "No* data columns. Those functions 
receivin>; "Yes" responses by at least a simple majority ot the re-- 
spondents wer^-; 1) keeps your records (86.1); 2) help you plan school 
programs and courses (82/.) 5 3) is interested in and concerned about 
what vju have to say (79?^): 4) help you plan for education after high 
school (767,); 5) is someone you can trust not to repeat what you told 
lti^*/her (74/.); 6) help you plan for careers after high school (72'.); 
7) help you learn about diffeieut Job^ (70%); 8) try to help you if 
vou are in trouble (70.1); 9) help you to find out how to qualify for 
jobs you would like to have (67/1); 10) is around when you need him/ 
her (66.1): 11) give and explain to you tests that tell your Interests 
(bS>*); 12) help you become acquainted with the school (64/); 13) give 
and e:<plain to you tests which measure your ability to do school work 
(63'0; 14) give and explain to you tests that measure how much you 
knuv abuut school subjects (59.1.); 13) give and explain to >ou tests 
that oKeasure special skills and talents (38/); and lb) atterapt to help 
you solve personal probiums (i7/0. 

Cmiy onii i unction received a majority ot the responses in the "ao'* 
«.oiuim-i« 'I he way this quei>tion was worded, a *'?Jo" answer was actually 
l.u'orable il the guidance cuuojelors do not want to be viewed as serviriv 
nuly thh' **eolJege bound" h.tu^h'nts. Seventy-six p».'CCent tehpondcd "l^o** 
Ir, f}jv licriw **Working mo'-ttlv with cnllc;-*.*.' bou (id studunlb/' 



The functions which received a higher percentage of responses 
as fon 2: "J"- than in the "Yes" or "Not his jof" col^r^ere " 

?452? " '° ^^"'^ ^^y^ '° "'^^'^'^^ education 

2) discuss interpersonal relations with you (44%); 3) refer 

percent'ihon^hr^.'"^uf ^^^^^^^ ^^^P («^) note: twenty 

percent thought that this was not the counselor's Job); 4) discipline 
you when you are in trouble (40X) (note: thirty-eigh percent thou«ht 
this was not the counselor's Job); and 5) help you fearn how to get 
along better with others (38%) (note: thirty percent thought thfswa. 
not the counselor's Job). ner'-euL cnougnc this was 
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Table 20 reveals the respondents' perception relative to what they 
view the counselors In the senior high doing with their time. Most 
often counselors are viewed as seeing students individually. Record 
keeping and writing transcripts rank second and third • Meeting with 
teachers and meeting with students in groups follow closely behind. 
Attending meetings cutside of school, giving tests and working with 
parents drew the least number of student responses. 



Table 20 

Summary of Present High School Students' Opinion 
of Counselor >Time Use 





Item 


N 


Rank 


A. 


Talking to students individually. 


1145 


1 


B. 


Meeting with students in groups. 


415 


5 


C. 


Giving tests. 


224 


7 


D. 


Working with parents. 


163 


8 


E. 


Meeting with teachers. 


445 


4 


F. 


Writing transcripts and job recommendations. 


482 


3 


G. 


Keeping school records up-to-date. 


618 


2 


H. 


Attending meetings outside the school. 


284 


6 



Tables .21, 22 , and 23 deal with information which concerns it- 
self with the aspirations and plans of the present senior high students. 
The majority of students across all classes see themselves attending a 
college or university. A distant second choice across all classes is 
getting ^ job. Thifd ranking among tenth and eleventh graders, but not 
seniors, is '^undecided'*. The/remaining choices have a relatively small 
number of respondents. 

Table 21 

Summary of Present High School Student s' Post-Hifih Sch ool Tlans 





Aspirations 


10 


11 


12 


Total 


A. 


Get a job. ) 


93 


90 


44 


227 


B. 


Continue in job wher« presently working. 


14 


2b 


23 


63 


C. 


Enlist in armed iEorces. 


24 


33 


12 


69 


D. 


Attend college or university. 


309 


257 


184 


7 50 


E. 


Attend junior Lollege,- 


11 


14 


4 


29 


F. 


Attend business school. 


J5 


]4 


4 


33 


C, 


Attend trade or technical school. 


13 


19 


15 


4? 


K. 


Enroll in a nursing^ program . ^ 


Jl 


7 


8 


26 


I. 


Undec Idcd . /I 


46 


41 


14 


101 


J. 


Other . { 


24 


14 


8 


46 




... - -. -.- _ . . 


5bO 


51 5 


'Mb 


1 39] 
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Table 22 offers an estimate of the respondents' certainty level. 
A vast majority feel that there is at least a 50-50 chance of their 
achieving their goal* A majority are almost certain. 

Table 22 

Estimate by Present High School Students as to How Much 
Chance They Feel Exists That They Will Pursue Plans Designated in Table 21 





. Choice 


10 


11 


12 


Total 


A. 


Almost certain. ' ;^ 


■^310 


250 


214 


774 


B. 


Pretty good, not quite certain. 


|119 


133 


34 


286 


C. 


About 50-50. 


■ 54 


48 


■ 11 


113 


D. 


Probably won't. 


, 7 


6 


3 


16 


E. 


Very little. 


10 


5 


0 - 


15 






500 


442 


262 


1204 



Information offered concerning chief sources of concern relative to 
interference with the student goals is presented in Table 23 . Lack of 
knowledge about what to do, lack of money, and grades seem to cause the 
greatest amount of concern. Interestingly, some of the more rare choices 
(don't want to move and lack ambition) have enough respondents to offer 
counselors food for thought. 

Table 23 

Opinion of Present High School Students as to What 
May Possibly Interfere Most With The^r Getting a Job 
or Attending School After Graduation 





Reason 


10 


11 


12 


Total 


A. 


Don't want to move away. 


42 


41 


18 


101 


B. 


Don't know what to do. 


115 


106 


47 


268 


C. 


Don't know how to get inf onaation. 


54 


32 


11 


97 


D. 


Grades. 


89 


98 


20 


207 


E. 


Wages . 


25 


23 


. 13 


59 


F. 


Health. 


5 


5 


4 


14 


C. 


Lack of ability. 


20 


' 17 


9 


46 


H. 


Lack of ambition. 


32 


37 


25 


94 


I. 


Lack of raoaey.' 


Si 


86 


65 


232 


J. 


Others. 


62 


35 


30 


127 






525 


478 


242 


1245 
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Recommenciat ions 



The' following recommendations have been offered by the senior 
high school guidance counselors after they had perused both the data 
summarized in the tables and the written comments on the surveys. 
Compared to results on surveys taken in other years and from the 
survey of former graduates, the results of this survey, although cer- 
tainly not an acclamation of perfection, are more positive. 

Perhaps the major recommendation developing from this survey is 
that the present senior high guidance staff make a concerted effort 
to be more efficient, in its. time usage. This efficiency needs to be 
viewed from a dual perspective: 1) each counselor by himself; and ^) 
the entire staff as a group. 

Among the more specific suggestions associated with this general 
recommendation certain thoughts stand out. 1) There is an apparent 
need to consider a more systematic approach to personal contact with 
all students rather than relying on students to seek out counselors. 
2) If any additional uianpower is to be requested at this time, it will 
be in the form of student aides or work-study candidates in order to 
help the secretary-receptionist and to reduce the amount of clerical 
work bogging down the counselors. 3) Reevaluate the role of the para- 
professional relative to what she was trained to do asking questions 
about proper utilization of her capabilities. 4) Incorporate the five 
student interns from Penn State into the present programs in a more 
thorough manner. 5) Expand on the present usage of the Career Resource 
Center which received numerous positive comments from the survey re- 
spondents. 
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Junior High School FollowUp Survey 
Introduction - 



Those subjects inventoried by this survey were students presently 
attending the tenth grade in senior high school who attended one of 
the two local junior high schools last year (Park Forest or Westerly 
Parkway). Members of the committee which created this survey were Mrs. 
Arisman, Mrs. Gwiazdowski and Doctor Baker. The content of this sur- 
vey consisted of items which attempted to survey attitudes toward the 
junior high guidance program which are held by students who have re- 
cently attended but are no longer in attendance. A total of 362 sub- 
jects were surveyed of which 197 had attended Park Forest and 165 
Westerly Parkway. For some reason approximately 200 eligible tenth 
graders were not surveyed. 
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STATE COLLEGE AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Counseling and Guidance Department 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 



What is the name of the junior high school you attended last year? 



For each of the following items please check the degree of help you thought the junior high 
school counselors were to you. 

(Example: a. Selecting courses. They provided much help here, so you check "Much".) 



Much 



Some 



little 



Did not seek 
this Service. 



a. Selecting courses. 

b. Understanding your abilities. 

c. Understanding your interests. 

d. Understanding your val 3. 

e. Solving a problem within your 
family. 

f. Solving a problem with another 
student. 

g. Solving a problem with a 
teacher. 

h. Changing a class. 

i. Considering possible vocations 
(i.e. careers, jobs, job train- 
ing, schooling, etc.). 

j. Solving problems with school work. 

k. Helping you to do a better job of 
making decisions. 

1. Others. (Please specify below.) 



(01) 
(05) 
(09) 
(13) 

(17) 

(21) 

(25) 
(29) 

(33) 
(37) 

(^1) 



(02) 
(06) 
(10) 
(14) 

(18) 

(22) 

(26) 
(30) 

(34) 
(38) 

(A2) 



(03) 
(07) 

(11) 
(15) 

(19) 

(23) 

(27) 
(31) 

(35) 
(39) 

(43) 



(04) 
(08) 
(12) 
(16) 

(20) 

(2A) 

(28) 
(32) 

(36) 
(40) 

(44) 



In junior high school did you meet with your 

er|c 



counselor: (Check as many as you wish.) 

in an individual conference? (^5) 

in a small group session? (A6) 

in a ciassroom? (47) 
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Did you feel free to contact your junior high school counselor? (check one) Yes (48) 

No (49) 

Did you feel that the guidance services in junior high school were of help 

to you? (check one) \ Yes (50) 

\ No (51) 

Use the remaining space on this survey to answer the following questions: 

\ 

1. What did you like best about the counseling and guidanc^ services at your junior high 
school? 

\ 

\ 



2. What did you like least about the counseling and guidance services at your junior high 
school? 



Findings and Discussion 



Questions a through 1 ask the respondent to evaluate the ser- 
vices generally offered by the junior high guidance counselors. 
Table 24 presents the results of this section of the Inventory. 
In general, the results for both junior high schools were quite 
similar. Differences that one might think make a difference are 
found between the two schools In the percentage of students who did 
not seek the counseling services to understand their abilities 
(PF»41%, WP«25Z); to understand their Interests (PF-39%, WP-25%); 
to solve a problem with a teacher (PF=63%, WP«55%); to change a 
class (PF»54%, WP»69%) ; and to consider possible vocations (PF*44%, 
WP=32%) . 

Apparently, most of the differences of any size (greater than 
10 percentile points) occurred between the two schools in the "did 
not seek" category. The only difference of greater than ten percen- 
tile points in other than the "did not seek" category was in the 
"much" category for changing a class (PF=23%, WP=«11%). 

Such being the case,, the remaining observations are based upon 
data found in the "total" columns (combined results for both junior 
high schools). In every item, save one (understanding your Interests), 
the highest percentage of respondents was in. the "did not seek" cate- 
gory. The range was 32% (understanding your Interests) to 87% (solving 
a problem within your family) with a median of 60% (solving a problem 
with a weacher) . 

In all cases except one (changing a class) the lowest percentage 
of responses was in the "much" help column. The range was 2% (solving 
a problem within the family, solving a problem with another student, 
and doing a better job of decision making) to 17% (changing a class) 
with a median of 7% (solving, a problem with a teacher). 

Relative to the "some" help and "little" help columns, in seven 
of the eleven items the "some" help choice received a higher percentage 
of responses than the "little" help choice. The four exceptions were 
"understanding your values, solving a problem within your family, sol- 
ving a ptoblem with a teacher, and helping to do a better j9b of de- 
cision making." \ 

It appears that the highest percentage of the present tenth 
graders who responded to this survey do not recall seeking the ser'xces 
of the junior high counselors. This varies somewhat according tj the 
particular service being offered: selectin^g courses, understanding 
abilities and interests, and considering possible vocations being the 
services most often sought. Amptig those respondents who received coun- 
selor help, the rating of this help was most often "some" help and 
least often "much" help. 
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Table '?,5 presents a smnxnary of the respondent recollection of 
the type c£ contact, if any, they remembered having with the coun- 
selor. There was a difference between the two junior high schools. 
A greater number of Park Forest students, although only slightly so, 
remembered contacting their counselors In a classroom environment. 
On the other hand, the former Westerly Parkway students remembered 
contacts with their counselors in individual conferences lo the great- 
est degree. 

TABLE 25 

Summary of Type .of Student-Counselor Contact 
Remembered, If Any — Former Junior High Students 





PF 


Totals 
WP 


Total 


Individual conference 


138 


147 


285 


Small group session 


75 


75 


150 


Classroom 


149 


103 


252 



p 

rht* data presented in Table 26 seem encouraging A relatively 
large majority of the respondents (better than 80%) felt free to 
contact tha junior high. counselor . Over sixty percent felt that the 
guidance services were of some help. Apparently, the relatively large 
number of *'non-s«ekers*' of the guidance services see them to be there 
if desired but, foi^ one reason or- another, do not use theip. In addi- 
tion, the majority of the students who use the services think they 
are helpful. However, tl?e rating of that help is not necessarily ^'mucii** 
nor even "some" at times. 

TABLE 26 

Summary of Evaluations of Availability of 
Counselors and of Helpfulness Perceived in Guidance i^erviceb-*- 
F ormer Junior High Students 

I 











Totals 










PF 




WP 




Tot 


:al 


Item 




Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




■ No 


Did you feel free 


to contact 














your junior high 


counselor? 


167 


26 


135 


27 


302 


■ , 53 


Did you -feel that 


the guid- 














ance services were of help 














to you? 




115 


71 


104 


54 


219 


125 
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Rec onmienda t ions 



Westerly Parkway 



Although the results of this -survey uvre informat ivt.^ nottun^^ 
was Indicated that generated any tiurprises. As a result, no recom- 
mendations werti developed from this survey. 

Park Forest ^ 

Results of the survey seeu to reflect the prcst:nt philosophy and 
practice of this guidance istaff which is a denand or need counseliag 
service to individuals and a developmental program at th- group and 
classroom level. These results did rekindle the issue of a mor*: sy^.- 
tematic developmental progr^ at the individual level. M present, 
this issue has not been resolved. Any change;^ create problem^ rela- 
tive to time-use priorities. Should present programs be cut back 
in order to introduce changes? The general tenor uf the vTitten com- 
ments provides considerable support for leaving;: the present pro^.ram 
the way it is. 

Results in Table 24 relative to the, items Jt-*aling vith deci<,ion 
caking, problem solving, considering careers, and understanding v.auv 
interests, and abilities reinforce future plans to suppiviu-oi ihv 
present career education unit model (i.te. toUow-up proyr,iViih .ucn .is 
individual counseling, simulated application:^, .^tc.j 
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' v'.tii u . M , tiic ^ I ion lo i, t'.'* -t-t£jl'. t)rv*:,s al the I'lnior 
M;- B<»r'J*jh, Mr, fona.t, M.r . . >wx-i.:'iowL.r i , Mr. Mi%on^ .^n<i M.r . '-^'-hrocdL r ) 

" *h . I r irj.-^r nt < utr_ ^uiOt fti tlr' ( < ,uu i of. .tn<* .tJlu i ni t r .{ T. ujit , 

- " * i ^ ' t r ' V J V ! ar. J ' ) r ]i i h ■ . u rv i o J *j ^ v.h f h : ' r .,td < ^ * ^ ^ ( M • 7 j ) 



>d» i:, >^JU ? ' '-huj '.wjd./ c: jh] U -iid id*' iMnth rr .do C; J.-i'-M 
' ^ I ' ' I ' ' • > I W> , 1 t„ ' t J 1 r K V _r/ , L h L r ■ > 1 1 n . r ■ ; . t r r i n f u d iM'- ? r h o 
Hi- '.i»ro'i'/n ..Ji','^'"t ,>di-i In i. o r '> , tnd th«' ..iMdior.. v/ho v^^.tt- 

1 1 i t u < ( tilt' J J t i , u .^ V > ' ^ ^ . * < . hJ 1.' i a 1 , I ' r ( J d \ r ' t h .j > 1 )h - 
'.d»jjj.'t . '^S' ' ) . i>nj., U;', f(.f tl iiijfirx r o| ;uh,<, > t ir, t hv 



iii£^l'J-_^il*l:- "^'"^ thus p.irf. of the survey, you are prt'>onlt.d with .t ^mc.s <A st.acmouls which 
an- loctlL.! in the middle of the page. On the ri:<>hc .-ind l.-fl hand sides uf thr^c statenu-nts 
are t.^lufrn. of blanks under the headioK.^ "Yes*' or Lach. side represents a diff.-rent 

question whleh is stated at the top of the coJufr.n... For eVe rv individua] statrniMU Vou 
ohoald reply with eith.^r a "Yes" or io.wer ou eaeh si<le. 

Do y<'U warit your sel'mol > 
.oua-...ior to h.vlp you bv Uu.-s vuur srhuo! coun- 

.Juln> fhr iollowilU' tilings' .in ihc'sc things? 

Yes 'In \. 

les 

^^'^^ ^^-^'^^ '-1. Help vou lejrn h.)'; t'> studv (Oj) (04) 

^•'^^^^ (^^'■'^ h. Help you become aequamted vith the {{)? ) (OH) 

c.'.hooi (the building, the ruJes , 
courses , e t » ) 

^^^''^ Help you plan vour ^MiOol pro^^XAUi and Mlj 

eouraes. 

^^^^ '-'^^^^t With yuu pe rindi.(. a] 1\ see h.^w' (1 O 

vai are do in;,;, 

' ' '^^'^^^ Help vou to iearn ab'UJt dOfetenf. (1^) (2(0 

jobb (j .ireet .) , 

^^'^^ ^'-'^ • Help you learn how Iv yyX. jKuiv^ C^etter (Jj) 

vith others. "~ 

^'^^'^ Help you With pefbonai pr^jblenii;, (J7) (28) 

^-'-^^ /-^^^^ ^^elp yofj find c«ut hov to >>ri. aloOK (il) (32) 

better with teachers. 

^"^^^ Keep yuur school re'ords, (33) (-\^) 

^^'^^ . ^ 1. f'ive you citandardi/ed trsr-, (jq) (40) 

^'^^^ ^'♦-^ fnlerprc«f your ^^t .iU^l^^i rd L-.^ d test rtrsults. (4 i) ^ (44) 

^'■"'^ ^'-^^'^ '« Help V"u be, om..^ rnof^ avare of vour {^/) (4H) 

abllitirs. 



^^^'^/^ i-^^-') riu Help you bor»M.|o niore aware i^l yuir (M) 

intJ'rest - > 



(3?) 



Hold Kroup me»'tin^;s to di,-.<.usi-. problems, (<;^.) 
school regulation'-^., or.utfHT ropt<-;, 

f. be Inferest^'d in vhat v<>u havo to -.ay. (S'-ij (hM) 



^^^^ ^^'-'^ V' br sopieont' you an 1 1 u -a not to rop^^at (h \) 

Q wh.it V(Ui toid \\lm/]u'f , 
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Do you want your school 
counselor to help you by 
doing the following things? 



Does your school coun- 
selor du these things? 



(65) 



(66) 



q. Be available when you need him/her. 



(67) 



(68) 



Directions : Below is a list of some things counselors do. Check the thrt^e vou believe your 
counselor does most frequently. 



69. Talking to students individually 

70. Talking vith students in groups. 

71. Giving tefet*;. 

72. Talking with parents. 

73. Talking with teachers and administrators. 

74. Keeping your school records up-to-date. 



(69) 
(70) 
(71) 
(12) 
(7i) 
(74) 



Directions: Use the remaining space on this survey (back side also) to answer the following 
questions. 

a. What do you like best about the guidance and counseling services in your junior high 
school? 



What do you like least about th<^ guidance and counseling services in vour junior high 
school? 
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Findings and Dii>>.'Uiision 



Table 27 presents the data generated by survey itemb A through 
Q. This section of the survey asks the respondentb to give their 
attitude relative to whether counselors sho^^ld perform certain func- 
tions, and whether they are ^re qot viewed as presently performing 
^-The same. As the table reveal^Mif ferences in the results for the 
tuo junior high sciiools, each is dealt with separately i n this ser- 



Summary of Subject Responses to Qut>.stions A through Q 
on the Junior High Guidance Awareness Survey 



KEY 












Should Do 












I Yes 








- 




2 No 


Westerly Parkway 










Does Do 




Park Forest 




Grand 


3 Yes 


c;iade 8 Grade 9 Total 


f^ade 7 


{;rade 8 Grade 9 


'lotal 


Total 


4 No 


N" % N Z N 


N % 


V 


N Z 


N X 







A. 


Help 


you 


learn 


how 


to ttudy. 




















1 


Yes 


75 


.25 


68 


.25 


143 


.25 9b' 


.28 


161 


.45 


97 


. 54 


354 


. 36 


497 


. 32 


) • 


No 


198 


.75 


222 


.75 


420 


.75 245 


• / 


^ 200 


.55 


192 


.66 


637 


.64 


1057 


.68 


J 


Yes 


AO 


.15 


45 


.16 


85 


.15 118 


.35 


■ 203 


.57 


70 


.24 


391 


.40 


476 


. 31 




No 


234 


.85 


245 


.84 


479 


.85 220 


.65 


15S 




218 


.76 


593 


.60 


1072 


.69 






B. 


"Help 


you 


become acquainted with the .school. 














1 


Yes 


139 


.52 


158 


.55 


297 


.53 198 


.58 


238 


.b6 


195 


.68 


631 


.64 


928 


.60 


2 


>No 


131 


.48 


132 


.45 


263 


.47 141 


.42 


121 


.34 


94 


.32 


35t) 


.36 


619 


.40 


3 


Yes 


198 


.72 


194 


.67 


392 


.70 211 


.62 


246 


.68 


210 


. 73 


667 


.68 


1059 


.69 


4 


No 


76 


.28 


95 


.33 


171 


.30 127 


.38 


114 


.32 


76 


.27 


317 


.32 


488 


. 31 






C. 


Help 


you 


plan 


your 


school program 


and courses. 












1 


Yes 


181 


.66 


226 


.78 


407 


.72 158 


.47 


249 


.70 


236 


.82 


643 


.i>j 


i.C50 


.68 


2 


No 


94 


.34 


65 


.22 


159 


.43 181' 


.53 


109 


.30 


52 


.18, 


342 


.35 


501 


.32 


3 


Yes 


170 


.63 


211 


.73 


381 


.68 196 


.58 


226 


.63 


231 


.80 


653 


.66 


1034 


.67 


4 


No 


102 


.37 


77 


.27 


1/9 


.32 145 


.42 


133 


.37 


58 


.20 


<J6 


.34 


515 


. 33 






U. 


Meet 


with you 


peilodlcally to 


see 


how you are doing. 










i 


Yes 


169 


.62 


201 


,69 


370 


.66 160 


.47 


158 


.44 


147 


.51 


465 


.47 


835 


.54 




No 


103 


.38 


89 


.31 


192 


.34 179 


.53 


199 


.56 


141 


.49 


3a9 


.53 


711 


.46 


3 


Yes 


196 


.71 


214 


.74 


410 


.73 108 


.32 


93 


.26 


76 


. 26 


277 


.28 


687 


.44 


4 


No 


79 


.29 


75 


.26 


154 


.27 232 


.68 


266 


. 74 


212 


.74 


710 


. 72 


864 


.56 






E. 


Help 


you 


to learn about different 


jobb 


(careers) . 












1 


Yes 


179 


.65 


246 


.85 


425 


.75 173 


.51 


276 


. 17 


250 


.87 


b99 


■ 71 


1124 


. 73 


i 


No 


95 


.35 


44 


.15 


139 


.23 166 


.49 


81 


.23 


38 


,13 


285 


.29 


424 


.27 


3 


Yes 


146 


.53 


261 


.91 


407 


.72 114 


.34 


207 


.58 


266 


.92 


587 


.60 


994 


.65 


4 


No 


128 


.47 


27 


.09 


155 


.28 222 


.66 


14H 


,4.' 


22 . 


.08 


392 


.40 


54 7 


.35 






F. 


Help 


you 


learn 


how 


to get along better 


with 


others 












1 


Yes 


90 


.33 


82 


.29 


172 


.31 146 


.44 


161 


.45 


105 


.37 


412 


.42 


584 


.38 


^2 


No 


183 


.67 


206 


.71 


389 


.69 190 


.56 


198 


. 55 


183 


.63 


571 


. 58 


960 


.62 


3 


Yes 


95 


.35 


77 


.27 


172 


.31 150 


.45 


nil 


.31 


b'* 


,24 


}29 


. )4 


501 


.33 


4 


No 


176 


,65 


2]2 


.73 


388 


.69 186 


. 55 
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. 7 6 


64 9 


. hh 


103 7 
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KEY 








Should Do 








1 Yes 








2 No 
Does Do 


H I k' 1 1 y Pa r kwa y 


Park Forest 


Grand 


3 Yes 


Srade 8 Grade 9 Total 


Grade 7 Grade 8 Grade 9 lotal 


Total 


4 No 


Si ;i N % N % 


N % N X N % 


N % 







G. 


Help 


you with personal problems. 


















1 


Yes 


121 


.44 


108 


.37 229 


.41 164 


.48 


193 


.54 


154 


.54 


511 


.52 


740 


.48 


*> 
«L 


No 


153 


.56 


182 


.63 335 


.59 176 


.52 


165 


.46 


133 


.46 


474 


.48 


809 


.52 


3 


Yes 


158 


.58 


132 


.46 290 


.52 181 


.54 


199 


.56 


179 


.62 


559 


.57 


849 


.55 


4 


No 


115 


.42 


155 


.54 270 


.48 157 


.46 


159 


.44 


109 


.38 


425 


.43 


695 


.45 






H. 


Help 


you 


find out how to get along better with teachers. 








1 


Yes 


146 


.53 


131 


.46 277 


.49 197 


.58 


226 


.64 


143 


.50 


566 


.58 


84 3 


.55 


2 


No 


123 


.4/ 


157 


.54 285 


.51 141 


.42 


130 


.36 


142 


.50 


413 


.42 


698 


.45 


3 


Yes 


110 


.40 


103 


.36 213 


.38 178 


.53 


168 


.48 


125 


.44 


471 


.48 


684 


.45 


4 


No 


162 


.60 


185 


.64 347 


.62 160 


,47 


186 


.52 


160 


.56 


506 


.52 


853 


.55 






I. 


Keep 


your 


school records. 




















1 


Yes 


199 


.73 


229 


.80 428 


.76 207 


.62 




. 7 3 


227 


.79 


695 


.71 


1123 


.73 


2 


No 


73 


.27 


59 


.20 132 


.24 , 129 


.38 


95 


.27 


60 


.21 


284 


.29 


416 


.27 


3 


Yes 


210 


. ''2 


243 


.86 -453 


.82 222 


.66 


294 


.82 


264 




780 


.80 


1233 


.80 


4 


No 


62 


.'\^8 


39 


.14 101 


.18 112 


.34 


63 


.18 


24 


.08 


199 


.20 


300 


.20 






J. 


Give 


you 


stAlardized tests. 




















I 


Yes 


65 


.24 


114 


.40 179 


.32 109 


.32 


128 


. 36 


110 


.39 


34? 


.35 


526 


.34 




No 


208 


.76 


172 


.60 380 


. 68 2 30 


.68 


229 


.64 


176 


.61 


635 


.65 


1015 


.66 


3 


Yes 


128 


.47 


226 


.79 354 


.63 243 


.72 


261 


. 73 


265 


.92 


769 


.78 


1123 


.73 


4 


No 


144 


.53 


60 


.21 204 


. 37 95 


.28 


95 


.27 


22 


.08 


212 


.22 


416 


.27 






K. 


Interpret 


your standardized test results 
















1 


Yes 


174 


.64 


216 


.76 390 


.70 205 


.61 


219 


.61 


210 


. 73 


634 


.65 


1024 


.66 




No 


97 


.36 


71 


.24 168 


.30 134 


. 39 


139 


.39 


76 


.27 


349 


. 35 


517 


.34 


3 


Yes 


83 


.31 


198 


.70 281 


.51 2U0 


.60 


184 


.52 


232 


.84 


616 


.6 ) 


897 


.59 


4 


No 


187 


.69 


85 


.30 272 


.49 136 


.40 


170 


.48 


54 


. 16 


360 


.37 


632 


.41 






L. 


Help 


you 


become more 


awcire of 


your 


abilities 














1 


Yes 


172 


.63 


226 


.78 398 


.71 214 


'.64 


257 


.72 


2 34 


.82 


705 


. 73 


1103 


.72 


2 


No 


lOl 


.37 


63 


.22 164 


.29 120 


.36 


98 


.28 


51 


.18 


269 


.27 


433 


.28 


3 


Yes 


102 


.38 


170 


.59 272 


.49 169 


.51 


162 


.46 


178 


.62 


509 


.52 


781 


.51 


4 


No 


168 


.62 


120 


.41 288 


.51 164., 


.49 


192 


.54 


108 


.38 


464 


.48 


752 


.49 






M. 


Help 


you 


become more 


awar..' of 


your 


interests 














1 


Yes 


161 


.59 


213 


.74 374 


.66 164 


.48 


207 


.57 


210 


.73 


581 


.59 


955 


.62 




No 


113 


.41 


77 


.26 190 


.34 175 


.52 


154 


.43 


78 


.27 


407 


.41 


597 


.38 


3 


Yes 


111 


.4J 


193 


.67 304 


.54 114 


. 34 


115 


. 32 


189 


.66 


418 


.43 


722 


.47 


4 


No 


162 


.59 


95 


.33 257 


.46 224 


.66 


242 


.68 


99 


.34 


565 


.57 


822 


.53 






N. 


Hold 


group meetings 


to discuss 


problems. 


school re>!;ulat ions , 


other topics 


1 


Yes 


126 


.46 


149 


.52 275 


.49 155 


.46 


211 


.59 


147 


.51 


513 


.52 


,788 


.51 


2 


No 


147 


. S4 


141 


.48 288 


.51 184 


.54 


146 


.41 


141 


.49 


471 


.48 


759 


.49 


3 


Yes 


«\ 
192 


. 30 


91 


.32 173 


.31 137 


.41 


183 


.52 


119 


.42 


439 


.45 


612 


.40 




No 


, 70 


198 


.68 390 


. 69 200 


.5f; 


171 


.48 


168 


.58 


5 39 


. 5 5 


929 


.60 






u. 


Be Interested in what yoa have 


to 


say . 
















1 


Yes 


218 


.80 


.'38 


.82 456 


.81 246 


. 72 


298 


.84 


250 


.88 


794 


.81 


1250 


.81 


2 


No 


53 


.20 


J 3 


.18 J 06 


.19 95 


.28 


59 


.16 


35 


.12 


189 


.19 


295 


.19 


3 


Y»s 


210 


.76 


219 


,7/ 429 


.77 233 


.69 


24 3 


.68 


211 


. 74 


687 


. 70 


11 16 


.72 


4 


No 


65 


.24 


h7 


.23 1)2 


.2 3 1U6 


. 31 


11'') 


. ]J. 


74 


.26 


295 


.30 


42/ 


.28 
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KEY 








Should Do 








1 Yes 








2 No 
Does Do 

3 Yes 

4 No 


Westerly Parkway 
^ X N % N % 


Park Forest 

uraue / Oracle o Oracle y Total 
N % N % N % N % 


Grand 
Total 
N % 







P. 


Be someone you 


can 


trust not to repeat 


what 


you 


told 1 


lim/her 








1 


Yes 


242 


.88 252 .87 


494 


.88 258 .76 310 


.86 


257 


.90 


825 


.84 


1319 


.85 


2 


No 


32 


.12 38 .13 


70 


.12 81 .24 49 


.14 


30 


.10 


160 


.16 


230 


.15 


3 


Yes 


187 


.69 219 .78 


406 


.73 235 .71 255 


.73 


221 


.79 


711 


.74 


1117 


.74 


4 


No 


85 


.31 63 .22 


148 


.27 97 .29 96 


.27 


59 


.21 


252 


.26 


400 


.26 






Q- 


Be available when you need Jilm/her. 
















1 


Yes 


250 


.93 270 .93 


520 


.93 290 .86 326 


.92 


276 


.96 


892 


.91 


1412 


.92 


2 


No 


19 


.07 19 .07 


38 


.07 48 .14 30 


.08 


12 


.04 


90 


.09 


128 


.08 


3 


Yes 


197 


.73 226 .79 


423 


.76 234 .70 226 


.64 


183 


.65 


643 


.66 


1066 


.70 


4 


No 


74 


.27 59 .21 


133 


.24 101 .30 129 


.36 


100 


.35 


330 


.34 


463 


.30 



Wester J.y Parkvay 

A. Many students who are doing poorly In school reject offers of help 
while others may wish to have help but are not readily identified. Also, 
UTJHS teachers have indicated that this is their responsibility. 

B. We are perplexed that 70% said we do this but only 53% said we 
should do this. All of our students have received some orientation as 
sliiCth graders on tour in the spring, in seventh grade groups in the fall, 
or with us as new students during the year. 

C. Apparently up to one third of our students do not want our help 
in planning their programs. It is surprising though that only 68% said 
we did this because last year we went into classrooms to discuss regis- 
tration with all of the students. 

D. Since we try to see each of our stvidents at least once a year, 
it was a surprise that 27% of tl^em said we don't* We may miss a few each 
year but certainly not that many. 

E. The more positive results from the ninth grade indicate that t^ur 
career unit does a fairly satisfactory joK Eighth grade results might 
now be higher as more students are coming to our C.R,C. during study 
halls. 

F. We se^m to be operating at the level of tiie students' expecta- 
tions. 

G. it is heartening to see that over half of our students reel we 
are helpful with personal problems or maybii they are onJy saying that w. 
try because fewer students said that we should be doing tli^s. 
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We try to deal with student-teacher concet^ns as the need arises 
but some students find it difficult or not worth the effort to change 
their behavior when the teacher's behavior won't change. ^ 

!• Many students are aware that we keep their permanent record 
folders as they are in our offices. They are also interested in (and 
sometimes impressed by) all of the 'data contained therein. Some stu- 
dents may have felt that "keeping" school records may imply that coun- 
selors do actual clerical work on records, which is not; valid in our 
school. 

J. Students may feel that this item refers to ability or achieve-^ 
ment tests but not the DAT or Kuder Inventory. They may also not under- 
stand that we set up the mechanics for administering ability/achievement 
tests as a service for the coordinator's. The much higher responses from 
ninth graders probably reflect that achievement tests, beginning with 
this school year, are only being given to ninth grade students at the 
junior high school level, 

K. It must be noted that many stujient^s seem to be completely in- 
different to this when an attempt is made. Eighth grade response was 
low, no doubt, due to the fact that interpretation of DAT and Kuder is 
not done until 9th grade (when we have the results). Much of this is 
done after our vocational unit in January which means more ninth graders 
would be aware of it now than when the survey was made. 

L. This is an area in which students would like us to be more active. 
But too often when a counselor attempts this, especially if done for the 
purpose of motivation to bring academic achievement in line with ability, 
the counselee turns a deaf ear to us. 

M. Again, the ninth graders are, perhaps, more aware that this 
is being done when we give the Kuder to them early in the school year. 
Also these results might be higher now that we have discussed this with 
most of our ninth graders than when the survey was taken. It obviously 
is important to us when we talk with counselees regarding their appro- 
priate vocational choices, 

N. At first glance these results seem discouraging as we do make 
a concerted effort In this area early in the year when we meet with all 
of our students in groups to discuss regulations, curriculum, and any 
problems which are of concern to them. However, as we hold these meetings 
in a classroom and not in our offices, students may not view them as a 
''group meeting". Admittedly, we at WPJHS are not particularly "group 
oriented" but we do meet with groups of our counselees when such meet- 
ings are desired or needed. We do not view low percentages here with 
any feeling of alarm or failure. 

0- The percentages on both grade levels here are satisfying. 
Certainly 100% would be morc: gratifying, but fev counselors reach 
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perfection and we can only continue to strive toward* that goal.' 

P. It is pleasing "to note that students feel counselors should be 
individuals who can be trusted not to repeat confidences given to them 
and that both 8th and 9th grade felt this way. It is also noteworthy 
that a higher percentage of 9th grade students sense that counselors can 
be trusted. (May we be bold and assume that having been associated with 
9th graders over a longer period of time has strengthened this conclu- 
sion fdr them.) 

Students seeking help from a' counselor concerning a problem with 
a teacher Nof ten feel betrayed when the teacher mentions that he/she 
realizes said student has been to see the counselor. This is in spite 
of the, fact that in discussing a problem, we ascertain if the student 
wants us to explore the matter with the teacher. 

♦ 

The whole scope of "confidentiality" needs constant review and care. 
It is, to ^ay the least, a delicate "are* of concern where strengths need 
to be reinforced and weaknesses studied for possible improvement. 

Q. The number of students who say that we are not available when 
they need us seems unduly large. Obviously we are not in our pffices 
at all times but we have also described methods; of contacting us to all 
of the groups that we meet in the'^fall. 

Park Forest 



A. It seems odd that the eighth graders have a better recollection 
of the study skills unit than did the seventh graders, as the seventh 
graders had an exposure more recently. 



f 



B. It is felt that many things that the guidance staff does rela- 
tive to acquainting students with the school are not visible to the stu- 
dents. Since counselor influence is often indirect, students may not be 
in a good position to evaluate. 

C. Results seem appropriate. 

D. There is evidence of a demand for a more systematic approach 

to scheduling counselor-student interviews in order to allow both to be- 
come better acquainted. However, written comments on the questionnaires 
indicate that some students prefer a less structured approach. 

E. The data mirror what was expected under the present conditions. 
Since students in the seventh and eighth grades seem to prefer more ef- 
fort in this area, plans are being considered to implement the career 
unit activities with students other than ninth graders. 

F. Results here are difficult to interpret. 



G. Students who fee] the need for counselor help with social prob- 
lems seem to feel such help is being provided. 
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H. Results here are difficult to interpret. 

A large percentage of students expect thJ^ function and see 
it being carried out. 

J. A high percentage of sl;udents see counselors involved in 
standardized testing while ^n equally large percentage do not think 
that they should. However, written responses indicate a general nega- 
tive' attitude toward all testing throughout .the student body. They 
sefem to object to being tested by anyone, including counselors. 

> • 

K. Results seem accurate. Even though students dislike being 
tested, they expect to be informed about the results when they are 
tested, A lack of information about results of tests administered to 
them in the past may have influenced the attitude espoused in item J 
responses, 

L, There is some evidence of a desire to receive this service more 
than is presently achieved. Again, students may feel that they are not 
getting sufficient feedback about their test results, 

^ 

M. The data relative to ninth grade is indicative of the apparent 
effect of the career unit as compared to grades where- the unit is not 
offered. The seventh and eighth grade information supports efforts to 
move this activity into the seventh and eighth grades. 

N. Not much information here. There seems to be uncertainty as 
to whether this is the counselor's role. 

- - — i 

0. Student expectations of counselor Interest are hign and their 
observations are lower. However,, the results still are favorable to 
counselors. 

P. Student expectations of counselor trustworthiness are also high 
and their observations lower. Results still are favorable to counselors. 

Q. Student expectations are very high. There is some evidence of 
concern about counselor availability. To what degree this can be solved 
with the present student/counselor ratio is questionable. The present 
staff is aware of this concern and feels that it is working on solutions. 

Table 28 'presents information depicting how students view counselor 
time use. Again, each school has responded individually. The Westerly 
Parkway counselors felt that this is a fairly accurate, refxection of 
their intentions which place a definite emphasis on individual counsel- 
ing. However, they do not feel that the student viewpoint relative to 
emphasis on keeping records up-to-date is entirely accurate. Perhaps 
it is overrated. The Park Forest counselors agreed with the data found 
in Table 28 and found no surprising revelations. 
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Westerly Parkway 



1. Some students appear to like individual conferences and highly com- 
mend their usefulness, while others bf,rate their use and' suggest 
group rap sessions be available. , 

From this we might plan. to make use of "Care" periods once a 
week as open rap sessions. Also we should continue to make routine 
individual appointments for all students. * 

2. Many students suggest that use of study hall time is not convenient 
for appointments. In that this is the only time. wcj can routinely 
see students during the school day, we must continue this practice. 
Hbwever, as in the past, perhaps our questioning of, the student as 
to his. availability at that appointment time and his need of the 
study hall should be more heavily emphasized and cbntiaue to take 
precedence. <If a student has a need to see his counselor, other 
than for routine purposes, allowances are made so that he can be 

'taken from a class-.) 

3. Some students doubt the extent of confidentiality while others 
openly applaud counselors for "being someone you can go to and talk 
over your problems, with and they won't tell anyone else". Perhaps 
more students will learn to trust their* counselor if ia the general 
meetli^gs held each fall confidentiality is discussed. We also might 
more consistently make it a joint decision (student-counselor) as 
»has been the practice many times in the past,' when others are to 

be involved in the problem solving. (Example: teachers, parents, 
etc.) 

4. Many students, grade nine, commended the Career Unit and cited it 

d6 being a time for learning about yourself (interests and aptitudes) 
and exploring job areas. This should be continued in the future. 
Also, a continual emphasis might ^be placed (individually) on apti- 
tude test interpretation and, upon request, achieveiiijent test inter- 
pretation. Several students noted an appreciation of this. Sug- 
gestiona were made for students to visit work areas via field trips. 
We hope to try some of this next year if the budget permits. 

5. Several student^, noted that counselors "Relp you when you want it, 
and ate kind to ybu. Theyj tell you how you might improve your 
grades. Help you \>^ien you are failing on something." The concern 
over grades and schoe^l success is ,an important one that most stu- 
dents who mentioned it made favorable comments regarding counselor 
involvement . 

Those who felt negatively toward counselor involvement indicated 
one of the problems to be on the part of the counselor. Perhaps 
this feeling could be lessened if we were to consistently ask each 
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student if this (grades) was something in which he wished our hdp 
and act according to his response. Also., we might make a greater 
effort to contact and comnend ^students for improvement achieved in 
these areas. / 

Some student-8 Lamented the fact that counselors do -not call them In 
frequently— noting that "there are. not enough counselors for the 
amount of students. The only way now practically a counselor knows 
a person Is by his record— unless you see him an awful lo4u" 

An effort is made by each of us to personalize the routine con- 
ferences as much as possible by reviewing past notes, showing an 
interest in the person at this point in time, etc, However, the 
student making the above quote was probably quite accurate in many, 
if not most cases. 



Park Forest ' ' * 

1. The counselors must make the results of standardized testing available 
to more, if not all, students. * ^ ^ 

2. The. counseling staff must work further with the need to solve the 
counselor-availability problem. Does this mean that more staff is 
needed? 

3. Career unit type activities should be considered for seventh and 
eighth graders. , 

4. Thought is beiiig given to ways of reducing the number of complaints ■ 
relative to students never seeing their counselors. .Each courtselor 
views this problem differently and has different solutions in mind. - 

4 
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Survey of Former Elementary Students 
• • ♦ 

Introduction 



To determine the attitudes of former elementary students toward 
the guidance and counseling services experienced in elementary school^ . 
the survey found at , trhe^ end of this section was administered to present 
seventh griders at the two Junior high schools* The number, of seventh 
/graders attending olementary school ii^ State College during sixth grade 
^ who were also attending sahool^^on thp day the survey was administered 
was 515. The 8urve>r used was devei^oped Mrs* Kissinger, Mrs* Johnston 
Mr. Leubuscher, Mrs\ Macdonald and^ Doctor Baker. 



\ 



Female 
Male 



STATE COLIEGE AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Counseling and Guidance Department 

^ F OLLOW-U? SURVEY FOR FORMER ELEMENTARY STUDENTS . .' 

, WliaC is (-the nafte o£ the elementary school , Present Grad 

where yqu attended. sixth grade? ' j^evel - 

Who was your elementary school counselor last year? ,3eK 

(Check One) 

Circle one. 

Mifs. Johnston Mr, Leubuscher 

Mrs. Kissinger Mrs. Macdonald 

V None of tjiese people, ^ 

Directions:' Check ) the choices which are most- correct for you. 

, Did the elementary school counselor ever talk to your class? " Yes 

... N^' 
Did the elementary school counselor ever talk to you Individually? Yes 

Were you and several other students ever in a group with the elemtni- Yes 
tary school coxihselor? 

No 

If you remember xhat group, did you like it? , Yes 



No 



. What die! you like or dislike about the group? 



I ^ — " — rr 



^ jbo you think that the elementaty school couriselor couJ^^ ;.have iieen Yen 
//of more help to you? / /. 



/ 



In what wa/* could the counselor have been mor^-4i^tlfi i:*^ you? 
(Check as ^nany as you wish,) ^ " ^ ^ ■ 

a. By talking to the whole class, 

b. By talking just to you. 

c. By talking to you in a small group. 

d. Other 

If you checked "other*', please- explain: 



No 



vDid you feel free to talk to the elementai-y counselor about 
concerns that ypu had? 

If your answer is "^o", please explain: 



In what areas wds the element;^ry counselor most helpful to you? 
(Check as many as you wish.) 

' , a. Understanding myself and others, 

b. Concerns I had about school. 

c. Concerns I had about home. 

^ d* Helpinjg solve some problem(s). 

^ ^ ' e. Others. 

If you answered ^^Others", please explain: 



What would you have liked the elementary counselor to have helped you 
with? (Check as many as you wish.) 

at ' Making friends. 

b. Understanding myself and others. 

c. Concerns I had about school. 

d. Concerns 1 had about home. 

e. Helping me solve problems. 

f. Others. 
If you answered "Other", please explain; 



While you were in elementary ^ ,chool, with whom did you discuss jobs 
or careers that you might be interested In going into in the future? 
(Check as many as you wish*) 




J.I 



a. t.eacher 

b. counselor 

c. parents 

d. friends 

e. no one 
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While you were in elementary school, with whom did you discuss the 
things you do best or that you like, to do in relation to a job you 
might choose in the future? (Check as many as you wish,) 



a. teacher (36) 

b. counselor (37j) 

c. parents (38) 

d. friends (39) 

e. no one \^ (40) 



In what areas was your elementary school counselor most helpful to you? 
(Check as many as you wish.) ! 



■r ' ' 


a. 


Helping me 




h. 


Helping*me 




c* 


Helping me 




d. 


Helping me 




e. 


Helping me 
school. 




f. 


Other. 



If you checked "Other", please explain: 




(41) 
(42) 
(43) 
(44) 

(45) 
(46) 
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Findings and Discussion 



Table 29 presents a summary of the elementary schools and coun- 
selors represented by the data revealed in this survey. Table 30 offers 
information relative to the "Yes" and "No" questions presented in the 
first portion of the survey, 

Assuming that the student responses are based on accurate percep- 
tions of their sixth grade experiences, the data presented in Table 30 
indicates that the elementary counselors do have different procedures 
for acquainting themselves with the students and/or have varying influ- 
ence on the recollections of their former counselees. 

Table 29 

Demographic Data From Follow-up Survey for Former 
, Elementary Students 



Designation of elementary 
school Counselor where student 
attended sixth grade • 


Male 


Female 


N 


Mrs. Johnston 








(Radio Park) 


36 


32 


68 


Mrs. Kissinger 








(Park Forest) 


38 


44 


82 


Mr. Leubuscher 








(Lemont) 


45 


34 


79 


Mrs. Macdonald 






(Falmount) 


89 


117 


206 


Mrs. Macdonald 








(Panorama Village) 


3A 


46 


80 


Total 


242 


273 


515 
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Data found in Tables 31, 32 and 33 deal with three specific questions 
presented in the survey. These data indicate that the students feel 
that counselors were helpful and could be helpful in several ways. No 
one category was overwhelmingly excessive or deficient in responses. 

Table 31 

Results Relative to the Fonter Elementary Student Survey 
Question; In What Way Could the Counselor Have Been More Helo tn Vmi^ 



Choice 



A. Talk to whole class. 

B. Talk just to you. 

C. Talk to you in small 

D. Other 



Radio 


Park 






Panorama 


Total 


Pdrk 


Forest 


Lemont 


Fair mount 


Village 


Sample 


25 


18 


19 


44 


23 


129 


24 


27 


31 


- 59 


27 


168 


group 27 


28 


25 


74 


26 


180 


15 


13 


7 


18 


7 


60 



Table 32 



Results Relative to the Former Elementary Student Survey 
Question: In Wh at Areas Was the Elementary Counselor Most Helpful to You? 

Radio Park Panorama Total 
— Choice Park Forest Lemont Fairmount Village Sample 

A. Understanding myself 

and others. 8 

B. Concerns I had about 

school 11 

C. Concerns I had about home. 3 

D. Helping solve some prob- 

lem(s). 11 
E* Others. 23 



9 


15 


38 


21 


. 91 


14 


19 


63 


21 


128 


5 


6 


23 


6 


43 


22 


37 


67 


21 


158 


25 


13 


30 


13 


104 



Table 33 

Results Relative to the Former Elementary Student Survey 

Question t What Would You Have Liked the Elementary 
^ Counselor to Have Helped iou With? 

Radio Park Panorama Total 
Choice Park Forest Lemont Fairmount Village Sample 

A. Making friends. 9 8 17 29 11 74 

B. Understanding myself and \. 

others. 8 20 17 . 40 18 103 
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Choice 


Radio 
Park 


Park 
Forest 


Lemout 


Fairinount 


Panorama " 


Total 
Saui£ie 


c. 


Concerns I had about 
















school . 


21 


26 


38 


65 


35 


185 


D. 


Concerns I had about 
















home. 


7 


9 


17 


26 


5 


64 


E. 


Helping me solve problems 


. 35 


30 


37 


72 


27 


201 




Others. 


13 


13 


10 


22 


8 


66 



Tables 34 and 35 of fer data relative to specific queslions which attempted 
to find out student attitudes about what may best be categorized broadly 
as career education. Since counselors rank last in both of these tables, 
it appears that there is rooiu, for more recognizable counselor interven- 
tion. This is not to say that one can expect counselors to rank at the 
top of such a listing at the elementary level sit '^e the other persons ou 
the list are of considerable influence and will continue to be. 

Table 3A 



Results Relative to the. Former Elementary Student 
Survey Question; With Whom Did You Discuss Jobs'^or Careers 
That You Might Be Interested In? 







Radio 


Park 






Panoracia 


Total 




Choice 


Park 


Forest 


Lemont 


Falrmount 


Village 


Sample 


A. 


i 

Teacher 


16 


W 


28 


73 


34- 


165 


B. 


Counselor 


3 


1 


15 


30 


19 


68 


C. 


Parents 


35 


■50 


35 


93 


44 


257 ^ 


D, 


Friends 


48 


57 


52 


111 


39 


307 


E. 


No One 


14 


10 


15 


52 


11 


102 



Table 35 ^ 

Results Relative to the Former Elementary Student 
Survey Question: With Whom Did You Discuss Things You Do 
Best or Like For the Future? 

Radio Park Panorama Total 

Choice Park Forest Lemont Falrmount Village Sami>le 



A. 


Teacher 


15 


16 


21 


61 


28 


141 


B. 


Counselor 


5 


4 


17 


22 


14- 


62 


C. 


Patents 


40 


47 ■ 


36 


101 


47 


271 


D. 


friends 


' 51 


56 


52 


109 


. 48 


316 


E. 


No One 


7 


•12 


6 


48 


6 


79 
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That elementary counselors can be helpful in a variety of ways is 
viaable via the data fQimd in Table 36 In fact, a sufficiently 
large number of "other*' responses was offered indicating an even greater 
range of potential categories of counselor helpfulness. 

Table 36 , ' 
Results Relative to the Former Elementary Student 
Survey Question; lu What Areas Was Your Elementary School 
^ Counselor Most Helpful to You? 

Kadio Park Panorama Total 

Choice Park Forest Lemont Fairmount Village Sample 



a; Helping jne to solve prob- 
lems . 8 * 

B, Helping me to get along 

with others my age, 5 

G. Helping me to get along 

with teachers* ^ ^ 5 

Helping me to get along 

at home* 2 ^ 

E* Helping me to know how 

to work better at school* 12 

F. Other « ' 25 



Written comments made on the surveys seem to indicate that these sub- 
jects were ambivalent about seeking help from counselors* Apparently, 
seeking help may be indicative of being **troubled" or of being unable to 
handle their own affairs* Shyness, unfamiliarlty with the counselor, and 
a ''keep-it-in-the-family*' attitude were also offered as reasons for their 
hesitancy • ' * " : 

Recommendations ' ^ 

Enough of the respondents seemed unavate of what counselors do to ^ 
cause the counselors involved to indicate a need for a more complete public 
relations job relative to student awareness of what they do both as a 
counselor and a consultant* One way to implement this desire will be to 
continue toward a more developmental approach, thus reaching more than 
just .referrals t To do this may requir^e more involvement in the classroom 
environment via legitimate guidance related activities (i.e. materials, 
techniques, and ideas related to "psycho^logical education'* and "career 
education") • 

Before moying in this direction, the counselor must know what it is 
he wants to do, and must Have some strategies for implementation* In 
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56 


11 


114 


8 


14 


24 


11 


62 


6 


17 


3] 


6 


65 


1 


5 


14 


3 


25 


20 
29 


16 
17 


'49 
44 


13 
16 


110 
131 



1'64 
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addition, one needs to plan ahead and block out any and all programs 
/ in cooperation with those faculty members who are also involved. 

There is some concern, however, as tanahethex the increased ef- 
ficiency will completely solve the awareAess concern. Is there enough 
counselor time for handling referrals' and an increased developmental 
emphasis? In other words, how much more than is presently being ac- 
complished can be expected of four counselors serving eleven schools? 
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Elementary Student Guidance Awareness Survey 
Introduction 



The purpose of this investigation was to get an idea of how aware 
of the guidance program students presently attending the upper grades 
in the elementary schools are. The survey found at the end of this 
section was created cooperatively by Mrs, Johnston, Mrs, Kissinger, Mr 
Leubuscher, Mrs, Macdonald, arid Doctop Baker • The survey emphasis 
was on upper elementary level students because of the reading and 
writing level difficulties to be encountered by mass surveys of lower 
level elementary children. Some lower grade students were surveyed 
because they attended schools which are ungraded or else where grades 
a^ mixed within classrooms. 

Presently, there are four elementary counselors who serve eleven 
schools on a part-time basis: Mrs, Johnston (Radio Park and Ferguson 
Township).; Mrs, Kissinger (Park Forest Village, Corl Street, Mattern- 
ville); Mr, Leubuscher (Lemont, Houserville, Easfterly Parkway); and 
Mrs, Macdonald (Fairmount, Boalsburg, Panorama Village), To implement 
completion of the inventories, procedures were followed wherein they 
were completed by the child in the classroom environment. The class- 
room teacher read the items orally for the class as they responded on 
paper. The inventory before each child contained the name of the coun- 
s'^lor for that school wherever it was appropriate for identification 
purposes. 
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STATE COLLEGE AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT" 
. Counseling and Guidance Department ' 

ELEMENTARY STUDENT GUIDANCE AWARENESS SURVEY 

I 

Teacher's name _ p^^ll ye^^ g^^^^ .^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Counselor's name (not including kindergarten) 

School 

I ^ Your Sex (check one) Female (02) 

How many years have you been at this schooi? Your Age ^^^^ — 

Place a check (✓ ) in the blank which shows your answer to the question. 

■ a. Do. you know who is? Yes . (04) 

No ' (05) 

b. Have you talked to ^ about anything? Yes (06) 

No (07) 

— — ever helped you solve a problem? Yes (08) 

^ No (09) 

^' ever talked to your class? ' Yes (10) 

■No (11) 

e. Do you think ^ help you better by 

talking to your entire class? . .\. _ _ _ yes ^ (12) 

'"no (13) 

f. Have^ou ever been in a group with and 

several other students? v n 

Yes (Ih) 

No (15) 

g. If you answered "Yes", did you like it? Yes (16) 

"no (17) 

h. Wl-.at did you like or dislike about the group? 

i. Would you feel free to talk to ~ about Yes Hft^ 

something ln.^,ortant to you? . . .7 :: T . .No (19) 

j. What might keep you from talking with the counselor? 
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Who has talked to you about jobs or careers you might want 

to do some day? (Check as many as you wish.) a. Counselor (20) 

b. Parent ^ (21) 

c. Teacher (22) 

d. Fr:jLends (23) 

e. No one « (J^) 

Who has talked to .you about what you do hesd and what you 

like to do? (Check as many as you wish.) / a. Counselor (25) 

b. Parent (26) 

^ c. Teacher (27) 

d. Friends (28) 

e. No one (29) 

In what areas would you like ' - to be 

more helpful to you? (Check as many as you wish.) ' 

a; Helping me to solve problems ^ (30) 

b. Helping me to get along with other students (31) 

c. Helping me to get along with teachers (32) 

d. Helping me to get along at home (33) 

^. Helping me to know how to work better at school...^ (34) 

f. Others (35) 

n. If you chacktd "Other", pleade explain: 
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Findings and Dlscuss-lon 



As is indicated by Table 3]? , purvey data froin^elementary aged 
children may produce- inconsistencifes. None of the totals for the four 
categories are the same. Since the largest total is in the "Age" 
category, one might assume that 1884 is the figure which represents 
the total number of subjects who took, this survey. 

Table 37 

Demographic l^ata About Subjects Who Cpmpleted the Ele- 
mentary Student Guidance Awareness Survey 

Grade in School: 1 2 ' 3 4 5 6 Total 
N* • 7 '45 260 485 527 ^ 508 1832 



Sex: 



Female 
897 



Male 
922 



Total 
1819 



Numb^i" of years attending present school: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 / Total 
458 336 197 299 "241 172 23 . 1726 



Age: 



5 6 7 8 9 -^10 11 12 13 Total 
1 0 7 230 484 532 550 79 1 * 18^4 



Table 38 presents a summary of responses given to the "Yes" and 
"No" questions in this survey. Seventy percent of the respondents knew, 
who the elementary counselor was. However, far fcewef have had individ- * 
ual contact^which they can recollect. „A little over half of these stu- 
dents remember counselor visits or presentations to their class, A 
small percentage have been involved in groups led by counselors — an 
activity which has not been universally used with all students for a 
number. of Ijegitimate xeasons. It should be no^ed that a good number 
of students who answered "yeii" to the group questi^ also- answered 
"yes" to the "did you like it" question. Howevp^ the "did you like 
it" question received 542 responses when only 329 should have been 
elijgible, causing one to wonder about the usefulness of this response 
data. 

Perhaps the most significant information found in this^ table is 
that seventy percent of these respondents feel free to talk to their 
counselor if an occasion arises. Considering the newness of these 
positions and the' relative paucity of opportunities for visability 
due to multiple assignments and the consultation nature of the ele- 
mentary counselor's roie, this figure seems to be a very positive testir 
monial for the present elementary counselors. 
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r " Table 38 

* Suinmary of Responses to the ^^es" or/W* Questions 
on the Elementary Student Guidance Awareness Survey 









Responses 






f Question 


Yes 


X 


No 


% 


a^; 


Do you know who (Name) Is? 


1334 


.70 


, 5?8 


.30 


b. 


Have you talked to (Name) about 












anything? 


721 


.38 


1183 


.62 


c. 


Has (Name) ever helped you solve a 










d. 


5 problem? * ^ 


A16 


.22.* 


1482 


.78 


Hks (Name) ever talked to. your class? 


1036 


' .55 


8^6 

• 


.45 




Do you think (Name) could help you 
better by talking to your entire 










class? ^ 

* • 


1003 


/.54 


861 


.46 


f .. 


Have you ever been in a group with 












(Name) and sevferal other students? 


» 329 / 


.17 


1557 


.83 




If you answered "yes" did you like it? 


349 / 


.64 


193 - 


.36 


i. 


Would you feel free to talk to (Name) 












about something Important to, you? 


1270/ 


.70 ' 


546 


.30 



Table 39 offers Information derived from survey questions related 
to career education possibilities. The potential results of these ques-- 
tlons focus on present efforts which admittedly have been minimal and 
upon future directions. Counselors rank last on both lists offered. 
This should not be surprising at this developmental level. However, 
If counselors in general are more "expert" In the areas of concern, those 
significant others may need counselor assistance. Als5, there may be 
a need to Increase oppot<|unltles for counselor-student Interpersonal 
contact relative to these matters^ 

AlthoOgh some of the choices in the "ways the counselor can be more 
helpful" list are more closely associated with personal problems — an 
already accepted area for counselor efforts — the two choices which re- 
ceived the largest number of responses deal with problem solving and \ 
school work. PerKaps one can make a v§ry tentative logical jump and 
conclude that these preferences are a partial mandate for activities 
and efforts focusing on what is now being described .as career education. 
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Tabla 39 ^ ^ 

Summary "of" Dat;a From Career Education Related Quejs^ 
^ tipns in the Elementuiry Student 'Ayar.eness Survey 



Question; 



Who has talked to you about Jobs or 
careers you might want to do some Hay?' 



' Choice 


N 


Rank 


Counselor 


260 


5 


Parent 


1290 


1 


Teav. 


A53 


3 


Frienosi 


1127 


'2 


No One' 


30A 


A 


• 

Counselor 


208 


5 


Parent 


1327 • ' 


- 1 


Teacher 


. 776 


3 


•Friends 


1005 




No One 


23A. ^ 





Who has talked* to you about what you do. 
best and what you like to' do? ' " 

I' ■ ■ - 



In wh^ areas should the counsel9t! - be 
more helpful? 

^ • Helping me to...«olve probj^s 

get along v h other ^^4rt^nts 
get along .with teachers 
^et^ al^ng at hqae 
* know how to work better in school 

others 



Recommendations 

The present aLiementary counseling staff views the^results of this 
survey as a mat>dat% for a concerted effort on their part to incr.ease * 
efforts to expQoi^ themselves and their expertise to the students in 
legitimate ways. . PojS.»4,ble aolutitons lie< in increased invoiyement throujjh 
classroom activltl^ wKlch. supplement the ciirrlcultun contributions and 
deal with student tveeds which are legitimately met by the efforts of a 
counselor. To do this ^teq^^^^s counselors to plan ahead and block 
out' their proposed e££ottfi^ prior to contacting teacliers and/oV admin- 
istrators. Content for these efforts may reside in those present activ- 
ities and concept^ globally described in the professional literature 
as psychological and career ^ducationi Equal effort jnay liie. needed to 
offer essentially the same things for the benefit of the ^acftnts. of 
these 'students* * 
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\ Individual contact witK students other than those who are referred 
by adults Usisds to be investigated. Most students who do not or will 
not iiresenLly see a counselor offer shyness as the reason^ An additional 
reason often stated is that one has to have problems to see a-coanselor. 
If counselors are to be viewed as significant others in tljte realm of 
developmental needs, it may be appropriate to initiate small group and/or 
sys^eraatic individual interviews to acquaint elementary cliiildxen with the 
counselors ~and^ the" to tar scope oTf "their functions • One wonders how much 
can be accomplished toward the fulfillment of these recommendations by 
fou^ counselors who serve eleven schools and over thousand children. 
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Survey of Elementary Student Aspirations and Plans 

Introduction 

The primary purpose of this survey is devfelopmental rather than 
evaluative- Whereas another instrument has attempted to inventory 
student oplnioir of the services rendered by guidance counselors, this 
survey attempts to" grarher information which will be helpful in plan- 
ning future guidance and counseling activities at the elementary school 
level. 

Members of the coimnittee which created this suttvey were Mrs. Kis- 
si-pger, MrF, Johnston, Mr. Leubuscher, Mrs. Macdon^ld., and Doctor Baker. 
The survey was completed by the fourth, fif t.h, amd sixth grade students 
at all of the State College Area elementary schools. The results of 
this survey do not lend themselves to statistical analysis. Analysis 
of the results took the form of counselor evaluation of the responses 
fror students attending their schools. These counselors noted ob- 
servations and recommendations which came to their minds as they ex- 
amined the student respoi^ses, A summary of these observations and 
recommendations will follow. 



state College Area School District 

Counseling and Guidance Department 
ELEMENTARY STUDENT ASPIRATIONS AND PLANS 



Grade Level: 
(circle one) 



» Sex: 

(circle one) 

Directions Wrlte-xrr print your answers to the following questions in the space 
\^ the question. * 

1* \ Wlien 1 grow up, I would like to be 



2. This interestt, me because 



.3. When I grow up^ I think I will be like 



4. I chase this because 



Discussion and Recommendations 



In response to the items which askeci the subjects what they would 
like to be and who they would want to be like, the following trends 
were most prevalent. Career choices tended to follow traditional ex- 
pectations. Girls preferred female careets and boys preferred male 
careers. Of course, under tbesq conditions, girls' choices were more 
limited in number. Most careers chosen by both boys and girls were 
professional in nature. One counselor noted that perhaps the most 
^significant results would come from those who did not answer the ques- 
t-ion-if one could ask them vhy. 

Reasons given for future career choice seldom were offered in 
terms of self-evaluation (abilities, skills, etc.). Rather, responses 
were offered in terras of like or dislike, enjoyabllity, and nfesent 
seasonal interests* Some modeling was also apparent. / 

^ Thoughts relative to what they will be like when'' grown up mostly 
revealed the strong effect of modeling. vParents, othe;r relatives, 
friends and famous persons all were mentioned. A few responded to / 
this question in terms of what they might look like (tall> short, .etc.) 

Reasons given for responses to the "what I will be like" question 
reflected the modeling Influence. Howev€.r, som iptdlcfted that they 
were using seir-infoitmatlon. Enjoyability and present' Interests also 
were offered au reasons. 

Recommend^;tions for program development tend tp concentrate on the 
need of improvJ.ng career awarenesii beyond ;stereotyf^cs and unrealistic 
aspirations. 5'ithout destroying one's fantasies, counselors can intro- 
duce such concepts as exploylr*^ interests and abilities, as well as 
awareness of a greater variety of caj?^er choices. ' The goal would be 
a greater awareness 6f the career d^elopment ahdVor choice process. 
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Introduction 



In the previous sections of this self-study report, findings, dis- 
cussionSj and recommendations have been presented in immediate associa- 
tion with that survey which was the focus of the study section in ques- 
tion. The purpose of this summary section is to bring together all of 
the various recommendations found throughout the previous sections of 
this report. In so doing, the ta^k of planning for future actions will 
hopefully be siniplified. . ' 

The format for presenting the summary of recommend,ajLipns„„iS-„^s_.„^ 

follows • A brochure entitled "Pupil Personnel Services — The State Col- 
lege Area School District" which was completed in 1970 offers twenty- 
one objectives for the guidance and counseling services (p. 5). The 
recozmnendations drawn from the self-study have been associated with 
those stated objectives which seem to be most appropriate. In so dping, 
reference is made to that section of this self-study report where the 
data supporting the recommendation are located, and to that page where 
the recommendation is perhaps more fully discussed and supported. Also, 
some of the specific objectives have been combined because of their 
relative similarity and to avoid repetitions of the same recommendations 
wherever possible. 

Objectives and Recommendations 

Oblective 1; To provide individual counseling to every student through- 
out his school years. 

O bjective 2 : To help each student feel he Is a worthwhile individual ♦ 



Presently, fifteen counselors servo the entire student population 
of this school district. What do the publics have to say about this 
rati*^? Many elementary school administrators recommend a couuo^lcr for 
each elementary school (p.. 72)* Written responses on the surveys of a . 
n^a^r of elementary teachers support, this idea (pt 83). Teachers at 
tue junior and senior high level also see their counselors as over*- 
worked and understaffed (p. 83). It appears then that one recommenda- 
tion is to coiisider additional guidaAce persor<nel for the State College 
Area Schojjt-Dlstrict* ^ 

Another prevailitig concern is counselor availability. A large per- 
centage of the former graduates "did not seek" the servicds of a coun- 
aclor (p» 124). Some foniier junior high students lamented the fact that 
counselors do not call them in frequently. One noted that "there are 
not e&ough counselors for the amount of students* The only way n9W 
practically a counselor knows a person is hy his reco 1 — unless you see 
him an awful lot." (p. 154) The former elementary student sux'vey re- 
vealed that a number of students were unaware of the counseling services 
in their previously attended elementary school (p. 164). This same 
result waa revealed by the survey of present elementary students (p. 171). 



In order to hopefully achieve a higher incj^x of counselor avail- 
ability at the high school, the counseling staff offers the following 
recommendations; that*the counselors make a concerted and organized 
team and Individual effort t^o be more efficient in their time use. At 
present^ the high school staff does not feel additional counselors are 
warranted. If additional personnel is to be adde.d at the high school, 
the recommendation is for a clerk- receptionist to relieve the secretary 
from continual receptionist related duties. In addition, the para- 
professional needs tu be used to her full capacity, and the PSU Interns 
need to be incorporated more fully into the work of this staff.' Finally, 
granting the counselors more executive decision-making authority rela- 
tive to student schedule changes is recommended. 

Secondly, the TilgTi^cTio^ol coTTnseTIn^ recormnehJs that' aTmore^ 

systematic, developmental approach to providing counseling services to 
students be investigated. At present, most counseling services are 
rendered on the basis of student demand. Those studentvS who do not seek 
the services or are not referred by someone may never receive any. 

The junior high and elementary personnel also view the idea of 
investigating the systematic approach as opposed to a demand service 
as being worthy of investigation. Such a plan at the elementary level 
would certainly involve thoughts about additional counselors. The ele- 
mentary counselors also recommend that a more complete public relations 
campaign be undertaken continuously in order to increase the awareness 
of elementary students and their parents relative to the counseling and 
consultation services provided by the elementary school counselors. 

Oblective 3 ; To help each student develop effective decision-making 
skills;. 

Objective 4 : Vo provide an ongoing vocational guidance program (K--12) 
in order that each student understands the vast amount 
of choices open to him in the world of work. 

Responses to the elementary student aspirations survey indicate j 
that there is a need to improve career awareness beyond stereotypes and 
unrealistic aspiration;^ without concurrently destroying one's fantasies 
(p. 174i). Results of the awareness surveys for former and p>resent ele- 
mentary students Indicate that counselors may nead to become more in- 
volved in the classroom. Tb|s may well be accomplished via ^the tech- 
niques, tdeasj and materials associated with ''career education". To do 
so requires careful advanced planning and the approval and cooperation 
of participating teachers. 

Responses to the junior high awareness and follow-upi surveys in- 
dicate that ^re$<int career education unit models have been ?^.uccessful« 
However I expansi9n and supplementation of these models is recommended* 
Fay^orable evaluat|.ons of the Career Resource Center from respondents 
to the present high school student awareness surveys indicate that con- 
tlnue^S and expanded u^e of that facility should be considered. 




Objective 5 ; To maintain a program of testing appropriate to each 

educational level in the areas of aptitude, achievement, 
and intetest in support of pupil self-appraisal. 

A committee representing the counseling staff has examined the 
'^Report of the Task Force for Evaluation*' and has recommended support 
for many of the suggestions offered in that committee's report (p- 30) • 
However, the committee has also offered it's own supplementary recom- 
mendations: 1) eliminate all SCASD sponsored internal group testing 
in grades 10-- 12 because a duplicate* service is offered via external 
testing' (i.e. , GATB, SAT, etc.); 2) eliminate all group* intelligence 
or scholastic aptitude testing but continue to include use of the DAT 
in junior high, using individual testing on a refertal basis; 3) try 
to shorteii trhe time lag between the standardized testing- and the avail- 
ability of results for int erested personnel (p. 54) • 

Many publics ^^"em concerned about making the results of all SCASD 
standardized tesiticig progi:ams available to those persons mo&t interested 
in said results. In addition, the results need to be made meaningful 
through professionally sound interpretations. If the school counselors 
are to be the source of the professionally sound interpretati^ons and 
all potentially interested publics were to demand their dtre'r the pres- 
ent counseling staff would not have the t^ime to respond'^to all requests. 
In addition, the counselor^ themselves need to become more test-wise 
Ln order to improve the quality of this service. 

9 

Respon^ses to the teacher's and administrator's surveys indicate 
feelings that the present testing p^rogram leaves much to be desired 
(p. 73 and 83).' It is recommended that this iniormation be pursued 
further via a survey of teachers and administrators in order to find 
out exactly what they feel is wrong with the present standardized test- 
ing program. 

Objective 6 ; To providq an orientation activity to students as they 
move within or into the school system* 

Results of the administrator and teacher surveys indicate that ap- 
preciable membership from both groups see shortcomings in the present 
orieiitation programs (p, 73 and 83). It is recommended that these 
groups be surveyed in order to find out exactly wba^t it is that is con- 
sidered inadequate relative to existing orientation programs. These 
data may then be ust.ful focal points for futurf* planning and revision^ 

1 

Objective 7 ; To assist the parents in their understanding of the child 
and to encourage their participation in the development 
of the child* 

Objective 8 ; To help the parents understand the purpose an-1 programs 
of the schools as they affocfc thlsir child. 

i 

The meager response to the parent survey may be Indicative of a need 
to improve cotrcnunicatlon with j>6rents, especially those of younger 
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children. Because the local population is highly transient, this com- 
munication needs to be not only effective but also constant (p. 109). 
There is a need for the counseling staff to seek, and hopefully find^ 
effective means of communicating counselor vola and function to parents. 

Objective 9 : To help\seachars identify pupils with special needs. 

Objective 10 : To maintain c0mmunication beLween counselor and teacher 
concerning an individual child' and the factors influ- 
encing his learning environment. 

Objective 12 ; To participate in the planning and development of the 
overall educational program. 



Objective 13 : To recommend to school administrators curricular offer- 
ings which reflect abilicies, interests, and needs of 
pupils. 

Objective 15 : To mairvt^ia communication between counselor and admin- 
istrators concerning the individual child and the fac- 
tors that influence his learning environment. 



Results of the administrator's survey indicate that there is a need 
to improve communication and understanding among counselors and admin- 
istrators at the junior and senior high schools (p. 72 and 73). Re- 
sponses to the teacher surveys denote a need to improve counselor- 
teacher communications.. One facet of this problem i& a teacher*perceived 
lack of counselor time and availability. A second facet is the differ- 
ence of^opinion some teachers have with counselors in regard to student 
advocacy vs. teacher support (p. 83), 

Objective 11 : To foster contintiing te^imwork among those specialists 

within the school system .or xn the community whose func- 
tions can aid the development of students. (No recom- 
mendations from the self-study seem to be primarily 
related to this objective.) 

Objective 16 : To Institute and maintain research for the pujrpofi.s of 
evaluation and continual Improvem^fnt of Che guidance 
services ♦ ' ' ' 

It is recommenced that the results of tht^ :^elf-*sti ly be thoroughly 
ln!=;pected and that the recommendations be tliougihttul ly considered for 
future act Ion 4 

Objective 14 : To recommc*nd changes within the established structure of 
th^ school that will recogalse the affoctl^/e needs ojT 
students and straff. 



The racjommendatlons In the *'Report of the Task Force *or Evabtatlon" 
relative to the affective do-^iain liave been huppor?:cd by the coun^icllng 
staff (p, 51). In addition, !iU)?,ge«t iofis lave hv^m offer***! tn aveauiN 
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that may be investigated pursuant to further development of programs in 
the affective domain (p. 52), 

The results of the former and present elementary student awarene^^ 
surveys imply a need fur more counselor classroom Involvement at the 
elementary level* One legitimate purpose fot counselor involvement may 
lie in the activities, ideas, and materials associated with **psycholog- 
ical education" (p. 163 and 170). To do so requires careful advanced 
planning and the approval and cooperation of participating teachers. 

Objective 17 : To foster community teamwork among guidance personmii K 



through 12, 



Recommendations from the counselor survey indicate^ that some ot^ 
their needs may be met through cooperative interchange of individual 
expertise among the counseling staff. An example offered is that the 
elementary counselors aid the secondary people in the area of consulta- 
tion while the secondary people^may aid those at the elementary level 
in the development of career information systems. Finally, counselor 
teamwork will be required if the recommendations resultant ^from the 
self r survey are to be implemented in the near future. 

Oblective 18 ; To institute staff development programs promoting pro- 
fessional growth. , 



The counselor survey has indicated that counselors dei^ire help 
in several areas which may be met via in-service training and/or con- 
5ultition. Some areas already identified in the survey are consulta- 
tion, diagnosis, research, and small group work. It is recommended, * 
that plans for in-service training bd one of the primary concerns wlien 
the recommendations of the self-study are examined. 

Objective 19 ; To utilizd community resources (human and material) as 
an integral part of, and a supplement to, the services 
offered in school. 

Objective 20 ; To act as a liaison between the school and the community 
professional agencies. 

Objective 21 : To assist the community in understand in;^ the needs aixd 
concem.s of i^rtident^* 

\ 

Data revealed by the «;urvey of community agencies Indicate that it 
may be wi<ie to reviw the present policy for making referrals (p. 4). 
The counselors In their survey expressed concern over referrals.. It Is 
recommended that, they discuss these ccj^ncern:. in unlaon In order to 
Identity ivpeclfili problems which may lead to plan?^ for actl»^n. 



Conclusion 



The self- study has provided considerable information about the ^ 
guidance and counseling services in the State College Area School 
District, In addition, relevant discussions and recommendations have 
been presented. Appropriate personnel have previously prepared a 
statement of philosophy and objectives for these services. The ob- 
jective of this concluding section of the self-study was to summari/e 
recommendations evolving from the study while associating them vith . , 
appropriate objectives. 

This is Che'end of the beginning. In order to complete matters, 
there are tasks which lie ahead. AH Interested and respofisibie partie 
need to carefully review this report and it > accompanying recomnKinda- 
tions. Furthermore, decisions have to be made relative to implementa- 
tion of any recommendations which were made. Finally, criteria must 
be established from which judgments can be made as to whether plans 
for implementation are successful. It Vs hop>tt4^t:hat the decision- 
makers will allow the counseling staff to participate as fully in 
future tasks as they did in the self-study. 
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